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Interstate 35 (U.S. S5) near Ou-atonna, Minn. It's new-type concrete. 

"How flat can a highway be? ■ 
Travel this new-type concrete 
as I did -you'll see!" 




Conceit cult highway lighting colts. Studies 
show proper lighting levels can be reached on 
concrete with 50% fewer fixtures than needed 
for dark-colored pavement. Yearly savings on 
electricity total up to $720 per mile. 



NEW-TYPE 



"Flat jokes, I can do without. But whan 
it comes to highways — the flatter the 
better, I don't know how they get new- 
type concrete so flat and smooth-riding, 
but I like it. Makes driving easy, really 
relaxing. When I hear about oil the 
miles of it we'll have on the Interstate 
System, man, I'm ready to roll!" 

Two miles or t wo thousand— every ride 
is a pleasure trip on new-type concrete. 
Quiet and comfortable. Never n thump. 
Laid continuously, it has only tiny, 
sawed-in cushion spaces you can't hear 
or feel. 

You get a smooth-riding surface that 
freezing and de-icers won't roughen. 
Millions of minute air bubbles prevent 
it. They're put into new-type concrete 



Says SOB HOPE, 

papular motion picture star, 

now starring in "Alios Jesse James" 

in De Luxe Color 

released through United Artists 

by a unique process called "air en- 
trainment." 

Then, too, specially designed sub- 
bases keep this pavement firm and 
level. No waves or ripples. Laid flat, 
concrete stays flat! 

New-type concrete has a life expect- 
ancy of 50 years and more— wit h up to 
60% less upkeep cost than for asphalt. 
Yet initial expense is moderate. Con- 
crete is one of the best friends a tax- 
payer can have! 

And what could be safer? Wet or 
dry, concrete's grainy surface gives de- 
pendable skid resistance. At night, its 
light color gives you far better visi- 
bility than on any dark surface. 

Look for new-type concrete on new 
Interstate System highways. It's the 
preferred pavement! 



PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 



What Does Big Business 
Do for Little Business? 




BIG HELP FOR SMALL BUSINESS and a big help for us too. 
Western Electric Company representative (left) discusses order with 
one of its many jmoll business suppliers. Item purchased here is 
spring used in Bell telephone dials. Millions are bought every yeor. 



It docs a great deal. 

The Bell System, for instance, buys from many 
small businesses. 

In 1958, its manufacturing and supply unit, the 
Western Electric Company, did business with 
more than 30,000 other firms throughout the 
country. Nine out of ten of these suppliers 
had fewer than 500 employees. 

Purchases totaled more than $1,000,000,000. 

In addition. Bell System employees spent a 
large part of their $3,750,000,000 wages with 
hundreds of thousands of other businesses. 

The Bell System also helps many a small 
business get started and grow by making its in- 
ventions and its product designs available to 
Others on reasonable terms. 

Nearly eighty companies, for example, have 
been licensed to make and sell transistors and 
thus extend the nscfnlncss of this amazing Bell 
Ielephonc Laboratories invention. 

'Ilicrc is no doubt that it has been one of the 
biggest factors in the electronics boom. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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New Tape-Talk AUTOMATION HEART 
for your office developed by 

Friden 





COMPUTYPER Model CTS 
takes over the hi^ routines — slashes 

paperwork overhead — provides the key unit 
around which to plan, and expand, yuur own 
custoin-huilt integrated data system 



COMPUTYPER "heart" automation 
— practical and relatively low in cost 
— is one of the ways... 




rnaen 



A iTiiinWmi ■linn i)f tlir new RrMeo 

Ci>ni|iul>|»r CTS will !»' informaliM - . 

profitable. Gall jrow many 

Friilcii Man itr wrili' Fridni. hn\, Sjii l.i amlrn, I lulifnriiia. ■• 
••ale*, inntriii'tion, urn ire throughout U.S. uml the world 
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Tlie way it works: 

COMPUTYPER CTS dee* invoices. 
Automatically il computes 
ami writes extensions, addi- 
tions, deductions, percent 
increases ami decreases, and 
accumulates multiple totals. 
Often there will be no oper- 
ator intervention whatever, 
as when Conipulypcr CTS 
automatically feeds in liill 
headings, price, quantity, and 
tax data from edge-punched 
cards or tape punched as a 
In -product ( >f order writing. 

COMPUTYPER CTS writes up 
sales orders. Automatically il 
does the cumulative figuring 
as operator types in specific 
items and item prices. By- 
product punched paper tape 

provides automatically a 
code record of tin: original 
sales orders, from this tape 
I H hu ll will actuate oilier 
tape-talk machines I can he 
obtained identical, error-free 

copies or derivative docu- 
ments with selective excerpts 
for use in all departments 
requiring this information. 

COMPUTYPER CTS is engineered 

to work through direct 
hookup with other common 
language tape automation 
equipment, thus constituting 
an office "heart" for integrated 
data processing anil eliminat- 
ing tape to card conversion. 
Kxample: data can go direct 

from CTS to connected 
Friden Hcxowriter " or other 
units including card punch 
for simultaneous punching of 
tah cards. Computyper CTS 
also reads tape or tah cards 
produced by other units. 

COMPUTYPER CTS helps system- 
ize inventory, cost analysis, 
- distribution and other 
statistical jobs hy automat- 
ically providing derivative 
documents from original 
writing . . . eliminating 
tUC Continuous manual 
reprocessing of data that 
runs up office costs. 



"GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMPS 
ARE YOUR BEST BARGAIN IN LIGHT" 



A STATEMENT OF IMPORTANCE TO ALL LAMP USERS: 
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FREE FROM G.E. Interesting new data-packed, informative 
20-pagc picture paper, loaded with tips on lowering your cost 
of light with improved lamps, maintenance, lighting layout. 
Helps you pick the most economical, efficient General Llectric 
Lamps for your specific application. Mail the coupon today. 

T^vgrtiS k Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL $1 ELECTRIC 



FROM 
FRONT COVER 
OF THIS 
PICTURE M 
PAPER A 



General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-932 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 

PLEASE SEND ME THE "FACTS OF LIGHT" 



Name 

Company. 

Address 

City 



.Zone. 



JSiaie. 



"IS YOUR COMPANY A GOOD PLACE TO WORK?" 




"IV« b**n with the com- 
pony 26 yean. Doe* that 
oniwer your qu#*tic*n?" 



"Sure. It'« o progressive 
outfit with many fringe 
benefit* . . . lilt* major m#d 
teal expense insurance." 



"I {utt started here, but 
my father— he's retired- 
soys they're swell people.' 



"YtJ. They treat us right. 
In addition we have o 
very liberal group 
insurance plan/' 



"Indeed it is. Our medical 
plan provided payment 
for practically all of the 
big expense of my recent 
illnesi." 



s 



atisfied employees make an efficient, loyal organization. And freedom from worry about heavy medical 
expenses — Big Bills — is one factor in maintaining high morale. ^Etna Life's Major Medical Expense In- 
surance Plan helps protect employees against financial difficulties resulting from serious illness or injury 
. . . costs which can run to hundreds and even thousands of dollars. Now generally available to groups of 
25 or more employees, ^tna Life's Major Medical Plan is designed to supplement existing, conventional 
hospital and surgical plans . . . helps meet Big Bills. 

This plan is adaptable to the insurance needs and special requirements of your company. An /Etna 
Life representative will gladly show how your company and your employees can benefit from the plan. 
Or write for our new free booklet. 



MORE BUSINESSES ARE GROUP INSURED WITH THE /ETNA LIFE THAN WITH ANY OTHER COMPANY 

Group Division ^TNA LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

Affiliates: JE\r\a Casualty & Surety Co. • Standard Fire Insurance Co. • Hartford, Conn. 
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►PEACE RECESSION? Don't worry. 

If peace comes, look for boom — not 
bust. 

Here's why: 

American housewives have more to spend 
than the Secretary of Defense. 

And they can be counted on to make up 
any loss to the total economy by boost- 
ing personal consumption expenditures. 

Look what happened the last time 
defense spending was cut $10 billion. 

That's how much was trimmed between 
•53 and '55. 

Consumers more than made up the amount 
of the cut by boosting consumption 
expenditures $24 billion a year. 

Other details on page 92. 

►ECONOMIC FACT WORTH NOTING: 

Total value of all goods and services 
being produced in U. S. will soon reach 
annual rate of $500 billion. 

That's up from: 

$100 billion in '40. 

$200 billion in '43. 

$300 billion in '50. 

$400 billion in '55. 

►DEFENSE PROCUREMENT will nose-dive. 

Research spending will skyrocket. 

You've probably heard this, wondered 
about it. 

Over-all figures show: 

Defense buying will fall off about 
$2 billion, defense research spending 
will zoom an estimated $1.1 billion. 

But don't count defense ohicks before 
they're hatched. 

Look behind over-all figures, check 
details of defense plans, you'll see a 
different story. 

Here it is: 

Spending will change — but not the way 
over-all figures indicate. 

About $800 million worth of defense 
dollars formerly carried on the books 
under procurement has been quietly 
shifted to the research and development 
ledger. 

That boosts what we plan to spend for 
research to more than $3.8 billion — 
which looks like a $1.1 billion 
increase. 

But the increase is due almost 
entirely to bookkeeping changes. 

Actual research increase is about 
$300 million. 



On the procurement side, total enacted 
for this year exceeds $13.3 billion. 

That's down from $15.3 billion last 
year — which looks like a $2 billion 
drop. 

But big part of the difference is 
accounted for by the bookkeeping 
switch. 

So the slide-off in defense buying has 
been exaggerated — chiefly to improve the 
appearance of the research side of the 
ledger. 

Actual procurement will fall by no 
more than a probable $1.1 billion — not 
the $2 billion you've heard about. 

Operation and maintenance meanwhile 
will go up about $380 million. 

Over-all defense spending this year 
may go up about $200 million. 

►TRADE WITH RUSSIA is a mirage. 

Fact is, Russia has nothing for sale 
that U. S. needs or wants. 

So far this year we've bought about 
$15 million worth of goods from Russia. 

That's almost as much as we bought in 
all of '58. 

So far we've sold about $4 million 
worth of goods to the Russians. 

Here's what we're getting from the 
Soviets : 

Furs, benzene, platinum, palladium, 
naphthalene, cotton linters, licorice 
roots, caviar, animal hair, sausage 
casings, etc. 

(We bought $130,000 worth of caviar, 
almost as much animal hair.) 

Russian purchases from us include: 

Steel sheets, chemicals, woodworking 
machines, cattle hides, type-setting 
machines, printing presses, scientific 
and professional instruments, autos, 
trucks, buses, etc. 

But Russian purchases show no pattern. 

Here are some recent orders: 

Butyl alcohol, carbon black, color 
film and color film developer, other 
chemicals and plastics, centrifugal 
pumps, dairy and milk processing equip- 
ment, industrial sewing machines, motion 
picture film. 

Small quantities and single items are 
often bought. 

Such as : 

Animal feed, $8,096; ball bearings, 
$1,063; roller bearings, $647; heating 
equipment and parts, $626; Electri- 
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sweeper with two batteries, $5,060. 

Pressure fans, parts, 53,910; auto- 
matic pipe valves, $160; tires, tubes 
for farm tractor, $140; diesel tractor, 
$6,025; air conditioner, $4,367. 

Safety apparel and equipment for 
factory workers, $1,584; and so on. 

Government foreign-trade specialists 
tell NATION'S BUSINESS that, on balance, 
this is what you can expect in the 
future — more of the same. 

Volume of trade with Russia might 
double. 

But look at it this way: 

Currently, Russia is buying 0.003 per 
cent of all we produce in this country. 

Double that and you've got 0.006 per 
cent . 

►IF YOU'RE FEELING A PINCH from foreign 
competition, take a look at this. 

We're buying more from other countries 
and selling less to them. 

Here's the picture unfolding: 

Our commercial exports are averaging 
$35 million per month less than last 
year's average and $300 million a month 
less than average two years ago. 

Merchandise we're buying from other 
countries now is averaging $170 million 
more than '58 average — and latest month 
is $300 million higher. 

Meaning of these trends for American 
businessmen is this: 

If you sell foreign-produced goods, 
your business is booming. 

If you sell U. S . -produced goods 
abroad, your competition is keener. 

Foreign trade specialists think these 
trends will continue for some time. 

►WORLD TRADE IS CHANGING from seller's 
market to buyer's market for U. S. 

That's view of Henry Kearns, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs. 

He thinks it's unrealistic to expect 
that U. S. exports can exceed imports 
always . 

But you can expect more export 
business in the future. 

U. S. is not pricing itself out of 
foreign markets, he says. 

You cannot sell goods world-wide on 
price alone, Mr. Kearns points out. 

Other factors can give a competitive 
advantage — such as : 



Product guarantee, better maintenance 
servicing, standardization of parts, 
design improvements, use of credit. 

►CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS boost spending 
for fiscal '60 and threaten chances for 
an expected budget surplus next July. 
Examples : 

Federal lending — New action adds about 
$100 million for housing loans to 
veterans. 

Hospitals — Spending increase of about 
$100 million will result from appro- 
priation for federal health research 
and hospital programs. 

In some cases, action Congress didn't 
take threatens budget balance. 

Examples : 

Highways — Spending will rise estimated 
$41 million because Congress didn't act 
on a request to pay for certain forest 
and public land highways out of Highway 
Trust Fund. 

Postal rates — An increase of about $350 
million will result from Congress' fail- 
ure to boost postal rates. 

Other factors: 

Interest rates — Cost of financing the 
federal debt will run more than $500 
million higher than anticipated. 

Defense — Over-all outlay for major 
national defense, including military aid 
to foreign countries, may rise by $200 
million. 

Note: End of the fiscal year is eight 
months away — many forces will shape the 
ultimate spending record by then. 

But fiscal officials now are less hope- 
ful about the chances of balancing the 
•60 budget with $1 billion to $2 billion 
surplus. 

►MAGIC NUMBER is $80.5 billion. 

That's line where budget planners are 
seeking to hold federal expenditures for 
fiscal '61. 

That budget is being worked out now be- 
hind closed agency doors. 

It'll be finished by early December, 
made ready for Congress In January. 

Some spending increases are coming-- 
for such things as interest on federal 
debt, public works, aviation, space re- 
search, other programs. 

Official admits: 

Federal spending is moving toward a 
higher bracket. Pressure is definitely 
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on the up side. What planners hope to 
do is balance out some of the increases 
with a few decreases. 

And $80.5 billion is their goal, al- 
though $81 billion or more is a strong 
likelihood. 

►WHAT HAPPENS TO REVENUE in '61 could 
pave way for minor tax relief. 

Here's what to look for: 

Good business conditions next year, 
high employment, good pay could push 
federal revenue up to $83 billion. 

That's blue-sky figure now being talked 
about quietly by official insiders. It's 
thought possible. 

Note $80.5 billion spending goal men- 
tioned above. 

That means President next January could 
propose '61 budget with estimated surplus 
as high as $2.5 billion. 

If that happens, pressure for tax cut 
in the presidential election year will 
be very strong indeed. 

But note that tax-cut prospects depend 
on two things : 

1. Improving business bringing in more 
revenue . 

2. Administration's being able to hold 
the line on expenditures. 

First official announcement about '61 
finance will come from the President in 
January . 

►SPACE PROJECTS you'll be hearing more 
about : 

Project Scout — First shots planned for 
early next year; will put 100 to 200 lbs. 
of instruments into orbit ; speed may 
reach 25,000 mph. 

Project Vega — This one's headed for 
the moon; may carry television camera 
into orbit around the moon, show other 
side . 

Project Rover — First efforts to build 
a nuclear rocket engine ; wanted is atomic 
engine that could put 55,000-lb. pay load 
into orbit around Mars; first Rover re- 
actor (Kiwi-A) has already been tested. 

Mars expedition is way ahead, but 
experts are working out details, 
planning a round trip that will take 
973 days. 

Weather satellites around earth will 
be numerous in coming months. 

Others will test magnetic, electronic, 
gravitational and other fields. 



►STEEL COMPANIES help to finance the 
strike which shut down their plants. 

That's true in New York where 23,000 
strikers are drawing jobless pay. 

In Rhode Island, strikers also could 
draw jobless pay but no steel strikers 
have applied there. 

Unemployment compensation laws in 
these two states require payment of un- 
ployment benefits to strikers after they 
have been on strike seven weeks in New 
York, eight weeks in Rhode Island. 

Fund from which benefits are paid is 
maintained by employer tax. 

Lay-off pay for strikers in all states 
is a major union objective. 

Emphasis by state legislatures on 
broader unemployment benefits this year 
has been more on increasing the duration 
of benefits rather than weekly amount. 

Many states now pay benefits for maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks. 

Seven states now pay benefits for 30 
or more weeks (Pennsylvania, until this 
year, was the only state with 30 weeks) . 

The seven are : 

Oklahoma, 39 weeks; Utah, 36 weeks; 
Wisconsin, 34 weeks; Colorado, 3214 weeks; 
Pennsylvania, New Mexico, Washington, 30 
weeks each. 

►VACATION RESORTS attract more union 
meetings. 
Example : 

Bricklayers' and plasterers' officials 
met in Bermuda last month. 

Reason given: They want privacy. 

Unofficial reason (admitted private- 
ly) : 

Combining pleasure with business is 
one way of boosting attendance. 

►PLAN NOW FOR FUTURE customers. 

Ann Arbor Bank in Michigan is doing 
that. 

Bank's Teen-Age Loan Board is made up 
of three area high school students. 

They pass on loan applications by 
youngsters in the community, who have 
borrowed for such things as: 

$50 for auto tires; $50 to pay medical 
expenses; $32 to consolidate debts, etc. 

Board issues loans without collateral, 
without co-signers, at 2% per cent 
interest. 

Bank says it is helping young people 
prepare for adulthood. 
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you will be 




three times as pleased 




when your letters are on 

EAGLE -A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS -^.V 



You'll like the sparkling 
look ol your secretary's 
typing on the clear sur- 
faces of these fine papers. 
And you'll never notice 
erasures, because of the 
good erasing qualities of 
Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers. Your stationer 
or printer has these economical papers in a 
choice of cotton fiber or sulphite bonds and thin 
papers — in packets or our 1 Hinge-Top" box. 
For a handy free Test Kit and unique Letter 
Placement Guide to improve the appearance of 
your business letters, write Dept. NB. American 
Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 




Business opinion: 



Inflation is 
day's biggest problem 



In August you asked for views 
on today's business problems. 

Our topmost problem is inflation. 
We believe that the nation can no 
longer delay the leveling off of con- 
sumer prices. In many cases drastic 
reductions in prices are most cer- 
tainly in order. 

Government spending, both fed- 
eral and state, is meeting: with a 
crying public demand for decreasing 
spending us well as taxes. In fact, 
everything that has any tendency 
toward increasing the coat to the 
American consumer is meeting with 
bitter denunciation. 

We suggest that the congressmen 
and senators talk to the people. We 
should find a way to direct a greater 
portion of the take-home pay of the 
American worker into more chan- 
nels of trade, instead of increasing 
his costs and making it difficult to 
find enough left to spend for the 
needs of his family. 

A. L. ALDRICH 

Mut mil & I'nil.il ot Omaha 

Oninlia. \. s. 

New "practice" 

T would like to take issue with you 
on an important point. Dr. Likert 
proposes a new practice | "How to 
Raise Productivity 20 Per Cent," 
August], and a new approach. But 
the theory of motivational emphasis 
dates back to the beginnings of our 
present concepts of "scientific man- 
agement" as proposed by Frederick 
Winslow Taylor in the early 1000's. 

Dr. Likert shows managers the 
need to measure in areas related to 
motivation and he also indicates the 
results that have been achieved with 
a motivation-directed approach. The 
emphasis on measurement is new, 
but evidence of results of manage- 
ment aimed at motivation has been 
accumulating since the 1930's. 

The problem has been and will re- 
main that most managers find it far 
more difficult to accept measure- 
ments of the intangibles. They find 
it even more difficult to act on such 
measures. Yet, those who have di- 
rected their efforts in these areas 
are finding startling results. 

Dr. Likert does us a great service 



by focusing attention on the need to 
look and measure in areas reflecting 
motivation. 

So, every credit to Dr. Likert 
and to you for your fine article, but 
please don't lead your readers to 
think they must be pioneers. 

T. F. MARBLE 

Grm inl Bk'ctrlc Co. 

Schenectady, N. Y - 

"How to Raise Productivity 20 
Per Cent," is extremely good. Could 
we obtain three copies for educa- 
tional purposes? 

J. W. MCNEIL 

Plttuhui Kh Cukf & Clu-mli al r. .. 

Plttwbin-jth. Ph. 

We were very much impressed by 
Dr. Rensis Likert's article. We 
would like to distribute copies to 
members of our management group. 

K. Y. U M REKC. Kit 
Kiiiyspi.il Pi-ibs. Inr. 

iungepo] t. Tcnii. 

Do you know if there is, or will be, 
a complete report written on this re- 
search? The article seemed to be of 
great value and we are much inter- 
ested in further information. 

F. A. RODGERS 
RiidKi r.H Stun s, Inr. 
Portland. Or& 

►A'o complete report yet. Dr. Likert 
is writing a book for publication 
next spring. 

Inflation blame 

The article, "Inflation: Where 
Blame Melongs," | August] was read 
with n considerable degree of cyni- 
cism centered around the thought. 
"Businessmen, on the whole, don'i 
cause inflation." 

This cynicism is largely predi- 
cated, for one thing, on the fact that 
during the period of shortages fol- 
lowing the war, the country's largest 
industries acceded readily to labor's 
demands for increases, knowing that 
they could pass the increased costs 
on. 

Nothing is going to stop this 
vicious cycle unless American busi- 
ness resolves to forego asking for 
any kind of benefits from the gov- 
ernment. It's up to American busi- 
ness to take the leadership and stand 
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How Air Express speeds solutions by electronic brain 



IBM computers are the new tools of business. AIR EXPRESS helps them sum up 
complicated data — from all over the nation— with jet-age speed. Daily, AIR EXPRESS 
gathers and forwards thousands of vital business and scientific statistics, recorded on 
magnetic tapes and punched cards. These are then fed info IBM machines at key loca- 
tions. Cost of this important service that assumes all shipping responsibility door-to-door? 
Only $7,07, for instance, for 75 lbs., Kansas City to New York (1104 air-miles). Other 
rates similarly low. Whatever you market. . . think FAST.. . think AIR EXPRESS first! 

AIR EXPRESS 

CALL AIR EXPRESS. DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY • GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 



NIAGARA FRONTIER . . . 

salesman to two nations ! 




Major Seaway port . . . 
PLANT SITES WAITING! 



Mere's an area with solid, diversified growth behind it . . . and a Spectacular 
potential ! Three-quarters of all industrial categories listed 
by the Census Bureau are represented here. It's a major 
center of steel production . . . grain milling . . . electro-chemi- 
cal and electro-metallurgical production. 



The HlJEJr a Frontier is a tranlpor t center in 

the midst of a big market. The Port 
of Buffalo, that handled over twenty- 
three million tons of cargo last year, 
is now the first major U. S. port-of- 
call on the St Lawrence Seaway. 
The Frontier ia linked to the whole 
populous northeast by the New 
York State Thruway. It is served by 
12 rail lines and over 200 scheduled 
airline flights a day. Just over the 
Peace Bridge lies Southern Ontario, 
home of more than half of all Cana- 
dian manufacturing output. More 
than 55 % of all U. S. citizens, more 



NIAGARA 




than 62^ of all Canadians live 
within 500 miles of this busy link 
between two thriving nations. 

There are coed manufacturing lltei available 

on the Frontier. Pure water is limit- 
less; low cost power is plentiful; 
there's ready access to all kinds of 
raw materials; a solid labor force 
offers skill as well as brawn. For 
specific information on available 
sites for your business write, wire 
or phone the Director of Area De- 
velopment, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. Dept. NA-10, Erie Blvd. West, 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 



MOHAWK 



the immediate hurt for the long'- 
range good. 

HAROLD F. WENDEL 

President 

Upmnn Wolfe & Co. 
Portland, Ore. 

I cannot stand quiet after reading 
that businessmen, on the whole, are 
free of responsibility for inflation. 
How many businessmen have sought 
seemingly attractive federal aid for 
such things as roads, housing, small 
business, veterans, postal subsidies? 

Finally, my businessmen friends, 
are we not guilty because we have 
not as a class entered with a great 
deal more force into politics and 
done our utmost to stop the federal 
erosion of our financial resources? 
Inflation is man-made and hence 
can be stopped. Whether it will be 
stopped in America remains to be 
seen, and if business leaders do not 
do much more than they have in the 
past, they can hardly expect the 
public to do the job. 

MILTON A. ELLIS 
EiiRlewood, N. J, 

Omission explained 

I can think of only two reasons 
why Mr. Dressner ("Business Can 
Afford Better Colleges") failed to 
highlight what I believe is called the 
GE Plan. One is because he never 
heard of it and the other is because 
he doesn't approve of it. I wish 1 
knew why this important method of 
contributing to privately supported 
institutions was not mentioned. 

C0TTRELL FARRELL 

Froshl ent 

Enaton Car & Construction Co. 
Easton. Pa. 

►:V/r. Dressner has not only heard of 
the GE Plaji but wholeheartedly ap- 
proves of it. Under the GE Plan, the 
company watches the contributions 
of employe-alumni who give to their 
respective colleges. 

Senator's birthplace 

In your fine magazine of Septem- 
ber, Edward T. Folliard states in 
"Washington Mood" that Senator 
Symington was born in Baltimore. 
The Missouri senator was born in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, and I know 
you will want to correct this error 
before the campaign gets too far 
along. 

WILLIAM DWIGHT 

Publisher 

Ht>ly<>ki> Dally Transcript 
Hi ilyukf. Muss, 

^Reader Dwight is right. Senator 
Symington was bom in Amherst 
while his father, a native, of Balti- 
more, was teaching at the college. 
The family returned to Baltimore 
when young Symington was two 
years old. He grew to manhood 
there, which led Mr. Folliard to a 
slip. 
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COMMAND 

WITH MOTOROLA 2 -WAY RADIO 

TAKE COMMAND! Control every vehicle with split-second 2-way radio contact. 
Save minutes, miles and money on every call, every day. 

TAKE COMMAND! Dispatch drivers directly from job to job- reroute them quickly 
—capture the dollars now lost through needless backtracking. 
TAKE COMMAND! Sharpen your competitive edge with the fastest, most reliable 
service . . . with customer satisfaction that builds and keeps more business. 
INSTALL MOTOROLA— the radio proven best on-the-job . . . with the lowest oper- 
ating costs and highest reliability. Fast-growing savings quickly pay complete system 
costs, then return top-profit dividends for years to come. And with nearby Motorola 
service, you are assured of continuing peak radio performance. Call or write today. 



Motorola . . . the communications specialists for industry 

MOTOROLA 



2-WAY RADIO 



Motorola Communications & Electronic*. Inc., Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, III. 

SPauiamg 2-6SOO A Subsidiary or Motorola Inc. 



: Here's a unique opportunity . . . . : 



YOUR BUSINESS 



own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 



Open a Phi Ico - Bend i it Self-Service 
Laundry Store I .Many store owners, ex- 
ecute-. ]>r«>fr — inital peoph — businessmen 
of all kinds— are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment,' 

Here are some of the facta: The coin- 
Dperated laundry business is one of the 
fastest -growing businesses in the country. 
Customers 'imply come into the store, wash 
and dr> iheir clothes in metered machines 
anil leave. 

Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operatinn. There are no credit proh- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
lull lime with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 

Why are they so succaaaful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-opi-raled laundry stores offer 
• customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 

Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
I'll i Ico- Rend ix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line oj commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may he financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return U so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 

Act now) Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 



COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 

PhElco-Sandlt Com- 
mercial Laundry Equip- 
ment it brought lo vou 
by Philco Corpofoi'On. 



PHILCO CORPORATION 

Cnmmrrrial laundry Adr. Drpt. Nit I 
Tiojia and C Slrtr.% Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

Plttpt Mad me informaiirm right «w*y on 
Philm lVmfii dunmercinl Laundry Equip* 
ment. hZm) the name uf my lucil distributor. 




City 



Company secrets have 
"reasonable" 



Courts gradually are defining your 
rights and those of former employes 



Those covenants by which de- 
parting employes agreed that they 
wouldn't compete with you after 
leaving your payroll may not be as 
ironclad as you think. 

These covenants are contracts by 
which an employe agrees that, in 
case he leaves his present job, he 
will not engage in a competing busi- 
ness in the same territory as that 
served by his previous employer. 

There are several reasons for the 
growing popularity of such cove- 
nants: 

1. The raiding of employe talent 
by some employers. 

2. The increasing business need 
to develop technical innovations 
and keep them secret. 

3. Increased spending for research 
and development. 

Growing frequency of use of cove- 



nants has brought a rash of legal 
contests over contract terms and B 
definite trend in judicial thinking 
is beginning to emerge: 

First, virtually all state and 
federal courts will uphold these 
agreements if they don't attempt to 
go too far. 

Second, the courts universally re- 
gard such agreements as restraints 
of trade and, therefore, examine 
them with care and even suspicion. 
Most often the employer is required 
to prove the agreement is both rea- 
sonable and necessary to protect 
his interests. 

Here are the kinds of questions 
the courts ask when they have to de- 
cide if a particular agreement is 
valid: 

Will the decision finally rendered 
infringe the freedom and sanctity 



How far can you go in locking up a depart- 
ing employe's knowledge of your business? 
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Have you considered 



Private 




Placement 



clS ei method of 




raising New Capital? 




Private Placement as a method of raising 
capital has become increasingly important in 
recent years. Many financings unsuited for 
public offering because of small size or unusual 
features, may be arranged through Private 
Placement at a substantial saving in expense. 

As specialists in this field, we believe we 
have completed successfully more private 
placements than any other investment bank- 
ing firm. In the past 5 years we and our under- 
writing partnership, Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
have negotiated 253 financings ranging from 
$250,000 to $30,000,000. 

Our skilled staff and intimate knowledge of 



security markets and requirements of poten- 
tial lenders have enabled us to obtain favor- 
able terms for clients, as evidenced by our 
volume of "repeat business" in this field. 

Corporations are invited to consult us, 
without charge, on the terms and timing of 
prospective financing. When retained, our fee 
is subject to the completion of the financing. 



Write for our new booklet, "An Executive' s Guide 
to Pritiilt Placement ". Il explains the important 
points of ibis widely-used method of financing 
and includes a case history of a successful Private 
Placement. Address the Officer in Charge of 
Private Placement. Department N. 



Kidder, Peabody & Go. 

Incorporated 



17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 



BOSTON • PHILADELPHIA • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES . SAN FRANCISCO 



CffSCff® offers you 
quality, comfort and economy 




i 
i 

i 
i 

!_ 



• Here is fine rpialitv secretarial seating, at prices 
only Cosco's moss-production facilities could make 
possihle! Adjustability provides correct pustule that 
assures day-long working comfort . . . lifts your secre- 
tary's morale and output. 

(lull your Copco dealer for a free trial. Discover 
how this and other Cosco Chairs can help your office 
personnel feel lietter and nark better! 

Find your COSCO Office Furniture dealer in yellow pages at phone book, 
or ittKh coupon to your letterhead. 



HAMILTON COSCO. INC . Dipt. NI I09. 

I would like < tree demonstration ol trie following COSCO Chairs 

f Model lb-F Secretjrul CMIr □ Model I8TA Eieculive Chair 

Model 20-LA Coherence Charr □ Model 23-L General Chair 
Please send me fulf information on: 

New COSCO "Director" Series Chairs with square tubing. 
Li Complete line ol COSCO chairs, setlees. soles and occasional Holes. 

Ffrnl 1 

B»..__ , 



Model 18-TA 
Executive Chair 
S49.95 
(15145 in Zone 2*) 





Address 



Pnno 



Model 23-L 
General Chair 
SI 5.95 
(H7 95inZono2*> 



Aho ivftllDltin C.ir.Ti * v.- j jn i H.iw,.. !hiouri ri o r . wrt COSCO ]«jl«rt 



'Zone 2; Teu» and It «v«il«rn steles 




Model 20- LA 
Conference Chair 
S29.95 

(t3l.95inZone2"> 



COMPANY SECRETS 

continued 

of the contract, encourage freedom 
of trade, properly protect commer- 
cial enterprises, retard individual 
liberty, infringe the individual's 
right to work, make the training 
of employes difficult, prevent some- 
one from earning a living, restrict 
the use of acquired skills and talent, 
make the employe a public charge 
by denying him work, encourage 
competition, discourage monopoly? 

The non-competing agreement is 
not necessarily enforceable merely 
because the employer and employe 
have signed it. The key to enforce- 
ability is reasonableness. 

But what is reasonable is a tricky 
question. 

In a recent case, the Ohio Su- 
preme Court put the problem this 
way: 

"In determining what is reason- 
able, the Goddess of Justice that 
hovers over the American court- 
house with scale in hand has a deli- 
cate job of weighing; and it is a 
three — not a two — pan scale, for she 
must balance the conflicting inter 
ests of emplover, employe and the 
public." 

That is, when restrictive agree- 
ments are at issue, a number of 
free-enterprise philosophies focus at 
the same point. One of these is the 
employer's right to bargain and con- 
tract as he chooses. A second is the 
employe's right to work as he can. 
A third is the effect of such agree- 
ments on the public interest, which 
is served both by competition and 
stability of the employer's business. 

In general, the noncompeting con- 
tract clause has three major facets. 
One involves trade secrets and the 
stipulation that employes will not 
divulge these during or after present 
employment. The second involves 
competition with the employer by a 
former employe who has gone into 
business for himself or is working 
for someone else. The third involves 
the solicitation of the employer's 
customers by the former employe. 
Any one of these points, or all of 
them, may be made part of a per- 
sonal-service contract. 

Modern court decisions indicate 
that the trade-secret restriction is 
the most readily enforceable; in 
fact, an employe's duty not to di- 
vulge his employer's trade KCreta 
does not rest alone on a contract. 
If there is no written contract, most 
courts will imply one in this regard. 
So far as competing with a former 
employer is concerned, or soliciting 
(continued on page 21/ 
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"Free to leave at five!" 



j^mL^^ not the office orphan any more — stiuk with that dreary, 

'Wp messy, licking and sticking stamps and envelope flaps at the end 
of the day. And baby sitter for a stamp box, too. This little postage meter 
makes mailing a cinch. I'm finished at five, when everybody else is." 

Get a postage meter, and get rid of adhesive stamps, the stamp Ijox, 
and stamp sticking. Print postage as you need it for any kind or class 
of mail — directly on the envelope, or on special gummed tape for 
parcel post. You can print your own postmark ad, if you like, at the 
same time. Save mailing time and postage, too. The meter is set by 
the postoffice for as much postage as you want to buy; protects 
postage, and automatically accounts for it. 

The little low-cost desk model meter, the DM, gives any office all 
the advantages of metered mail. One third of DM users average less 
than SI a day in postage. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowcs office for a 
demonstration. Or send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 



Other postage meter plusses: 

• Metered mail, already postmarked and 
Cancelled, saves nostofticc handling time. 
Can often eareh earlier trains and planes 

• Meters seal as well as stamp vour 
envelopes; most models simultaneously 
do both. Some models can 

also sign checks. 

• Anyone can easily use 
a postage meter. 

FRES: Handy disk or wall 
(hurt of new postal rales with 
parcel {Hut map and zone finder. 

Larger electric tnoddl stamp ;md 
seal up to 175 letters a minute. 



=■ PITNEY-BOWES 

i Postage Meter 

Made by the trading manufacturer (if mailing machines 
. . . (>!/itc\ in i.'i oVifi, In Canada: Pitnev-Hnu a 
nj Canada, Ltd.. Dept. J77, 909 Yonge St., Toronto 



Pitney-Bowes, Inc. S\him| \j \-sM 
1377 Pacific St., Stm-^- ^<&-™ 
Stamtiird, ( inni). 

Send fret □ booklet □ Postal Hate Chart to: 

. \ inn 



AddltiS- 



NEW FORD 



CERTIFIED GAS SAVINGSI 
CERTIFIED DURABILITY! 
CERTIFIED RELIABILITY! 

New style! New models! New 
features! And never before could 
you be so sure of savings! 

To give you this confidence, in- 
dependent experts* tested the '60 
Ford Trucks in the three major 
areas of operating economy. The 
result . . . Certified Economy! 

Certified gas savings! Tests certi- 
fied by America's foremost inde- 
pendent automotive research or- 
ganization confirm the gas savings 
of the I960 Ford 6-cy Under engine 



. . . the same engine that beat all 
competitive Sixes in Economy 
Showdown USA! 

Certified durability! Certified re- 
sults on tests of key truck parts 
show definite durability benefits. 
For instance, half-ton pickup 
frames showed an increase of 
23.6' r in torsional rigidity, two- 
ton models showed an increase of 
20', in brake-lining life. 

Certified reliability! Typical of 
many reliability tests was a "shake- 
test" on the wiring harness for 
heavy-duty engines. Certified re- 
sults showed a twofold increase in 
Ford wiring reliability. 



This is Certified Economy . . . and 
it adds new weight to the evidence 
that Ford Trucks Cost Leas! 

But there's more . . . much more 
in 1960 Ford Trucks. New tonal,- 
vex* with stronger frames . . . new 
capacity with huskier axles . . . new 
brakes, new <at> comfort, new rid- 
ing smoothness, new handling case! 

See your Ford Dealer. Check the 
facts in his "Certified Economy 
Book." Look into Ford's modern 
features. You'll discover that the 
things you want most in your new 
truck are in the 1960 Fords! 

■Nnm<> iivjiilnlili- r.n m si. Hrml iiH|Miry tn 

P. O. B.ix 2fit<T. r.uil Diviniun. Kuril M..1.M 
Cumiiuny, Di-tmit SI, Mkhiiron. 



FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 

LESS TO OWN,. . LESS TO RUN. . . BUILT TO LAST LONGER, TOO! 





TRUCKS 



WITH 





Modern . . . Colorful . . . Comfortable Armco Steel Buildings 

BEST WAY FOR YOU TO BUILD 



Whether you are planning a store, office, warehouse, shop 
or big manufacturing plant, you'll find Armco Steel Build- 
ings, with their thousands of sizes and combinations, are the 
best way for you to build. Here's why: 

Steelox " Panel wall construction is smooth, good look- 
ing, blends well with other materials. 

Standard parts include a variety of doors and windows, 
arrangements for display windows; many other acces- 
sories, including ceilings and partitions. 

Quality is high but cost is low, thanks to designs that 
save materials and erection time. 

Comfortable in any climate. Easy to insulate and finish 
inside. 

Non combustible steel construction often pays off in 
reduced insurance costs. 

Your nearby Arnco representative or dealer is ready to pro- 
vide a complete building service, from foundation to door 
key, as fast as you need it! He'll arrange financing, too, if you 
want it. Get the Armco Building story now. Use the coupon. 



ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS. INC. 
454* Curtis Street. Mlddletown. Ohio 

Send details about Armco Buildings for the following use!. 



Approximate size:. 



.Need by:. 



(date) 



COMPANY 




Side-by-side multiple installations make total 
width of Armco Buildings unlimited. Clear 
span widths range up to 100'. 



Imagination, plus a standard Armco Steel 
Building, provides attractive service station. 
Note appliance showroom at right. 




ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 




Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 

other subsidiaries AND divisions: Armco Division • Sheffield Division • The National Supply Company 
The Armco International Corporation • Union Wire Rope Corporation • 




go -how 



It brings 

building materials 
from Baltimore 

so that homes and plants can grow 

To fetch Baltimore's building 
materials . . . Pittsburgh's paints . . . 
Cincinnati's cleaning compounds 
. . . or any other community's 
wares, to the people and places 
that need them, on time and 
in good condition . . . rely on 
America's most dependable 
shipping service, the modern 
dock-to-door motor carrier. 



COMPANY SECRETS 

continued 



his customers, the restraint usually 
will be enforced, providing it is 
necessary to the business or good 
will of the employer and the re- 
straint is not too harsh. 

What is "necessary" and what is 
"too harsh" varies with the circum- 
stances. 

Some agreements have been held 
invalid although they restricted the 
employe from competing with his 
former employer in an area of only 
a few square miles and for only a 
few months. 

Others have been enforced al- 
though they restricted the employe 
from competing in 20 states and for 
many years. Some contracts which 
applied only to those in close con- 
tact with the firm's most confidential 
business have been held invalid. 
Others applying to most of the 
company's employes have been up 
held. 

As a rule, the courts consider at 
least these elements: the nature of 
the employment, the time limits 
imposed and the off-limits territory 
stipulated. 

If the employer seeks to enjoin a 
former employe on the basis of an 
agreement, the courts now say it is 
up to him to show that he is likely 
to suffer irreparable injury from the 
competition. And regardless of 
how the contract may read if the 
employe has been wrongfully dis- 
missed he will not usually be held 
to any promise not to compete. 

Where a contractual agreement 
not to solicit a former employer's 
business exists, the courts will again 
give it effect within reasonable 
limits. Some courts, however, now 
enforce such agreements when the 
employe is trying to induce his for- 
mer boss' customers to shift to his 
new employer but permit him to 
seek them for himself, regardless of 
the agreement, if he lias established 
his own business. 

Other courts enforce the covenant 
in all respects. 

Drawing up a valid restrictive 
covenant today, therefore, is likely 
to require expert advice from those 
who are well versed in the law and 
its interpretation in the jurisdiction 
involved. 

As one authority in business law 
says: "The drafting of such a con- 
tract is not easy. Often it is perhaps 
used merely as a hlulT. Rut a bluff 
is easily called in such a situation 
and great care is required if a truly 
effective contract is necessary." 

— PHILIP B. YEACIKR 





EXPRESS, INC. 



u Tke motor carrier 
with more go-ltoiv " 

^ Ttt 




GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 

Connecting the [astern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest Akron . Baltimore • Bethlehem 
Bridgeport • Chicago • Cincinnati • Cleveland • Columbus ■ Dayton • Evansville • Ft. Wayne. Harrijburg 
Indianapolis ■ Jersey City • Metuchen . New York City . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh . SI Louis • Trenton • Zanesvrlle 
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"One Homeowners policy paid all three," 




Mr Dili Floyd 
Moofhwg, Minn. 




"The fire started in a basement fireplace. 
The fire department had trouble getting it 
under control because of the severe cold. 

"We were left with a burned out house 
and ruined furnishings. But, thanks to 
the foresight of our Hardware Mutuals man, 
we were protected by one-policy Home- 
owners Protection. Their representatives 
soon had the place buzzing with contrac- 
tors. They pointed out a special clause in 
our policy, too. Since the fire made our 
home unlivable, we could move into a hotel 
and Hardware Mutuals would pick up the 



bill for our family's extra living expenses. 

"Counting the damage to our home, fur- 
nishings and the hotel bill, our total claims 
checks came to more than $9,300.00. 
Naturally, we're recommending one-policy 
Homeowners Protection to our friends." 
Savings up to 36% 

You could save up to 20% by combining nil your 
borne insurance into a single policy. Our policy- 
holders enjoy another 20% savings with Hardware 
Mutuals current dividend. This means a current 
saving of up to 36%. Available on convenient pre- 
mium payment plans, too! Moral: Check the 
Yellow Pages lor Hardware Mutuala listing. 



Hardware Mutuals. Stevens Point, Wisconsin • 



. Home . . . Business 
Offices Coast to Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUAL1Y COMPANY • HARDWARE DEALERS MUIUAL TIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



TRENDS of Nation's Business 



Washington mood 

BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 

Eisenhower, a tough old man at 69 



President Dwight D. Eisenhower was bom in 
Denison, Tex., on Oc t. 14, 1890, and therefore will be 
69 this month. Only two other Chief Executives have 
attained that age in the White House — Andrew Jack- 
son and James Buchanan. None has reached the age 
of 70 in the historic mansion. 

Naturally, President Eisenhower hopes to be Amer- 
ica's first 70-year-old President. He doesn't take it for 
granted though, often remarking that no man can 
foretell what his life span is to be. But he also talks 
about the things he ho|x\s to do when he retires, and 
one of them is to take a leisurely trip around the 
world. 

In these days of wonderful advances in medical 
science and a consequent greater life expectancy, 
there is. perhaps, nothing remarkable about a man 
reaching the age of 69. 

There is something remarkable about it, however, 
in the case of the thirty-fourth President. Four years 
ago, in Denver, he was under an oxygen tent and 
fighting for his life after a heart attack. His intimate 
friends had only one concern at the time, and that 
was his recovery even if it meant an idle and re 
stricted life for him in the future. They thought the 
odds were 10,000 to one against his running for a 
second term in 1956. 

Well, here is that cardiac now, the premier states 
man of the West, going strong and engaged in a bold 
and far-ranging quest for peace that has captured the 
imagination of the world. 

In this new crusade, he has undertaken a schedule 
of overseas travel unmatched by any of his predeces- 
sors. Behind him is a triumphal tour that took him 
to West Germany, Britain and France for talks with 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan and President Charles De Gaulle. Ahead 
of him is a flight to Russia to return the visit of 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

The soldier-statesman laughingly refers to himself 
nowadays as "an old guy," sometimes as "a tough old 



guy." He is amused by all the talk about a "new Ei- 
senhower." He insists that he hasn't changed his po- 
litical philosophy one bit since he moved into the 
White House. 

That is doubtless true. Yet there is something new; 
it is not in his philosophy but in his demeanor and 
his handling of the job. He is more of a take-charge 




His remaining months in office could 
bring new high point to career which 
the President feels reached peak when 
Germans surrendered in World War II 

leader than he was in his first term and for a part of 
his second term, less inclined to delegate chores to 
others. 

Three things probably account for this. One is the 
cycle of history. Another is fortuitous circumstances. 
The third is a pardonable vanity. 

Taking the first, it must be remembered that when 
I'residenl Eisenhower took over in 1953, the Ameri 
can people were weary after two decades of unrelent- 
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ing crisis. They had experienced the great depression, 
World War II, the cold war, and then a frustrating 
limited war (Korea). As one historian has noted, 
they were sagging from emergencies and alarms; they 
had had it. They wanted to be let off of public affairs, 
to be permitted to resume the private threads of life, 
to immerse themselves in family, home, career. They 
wanted normalcy. 

President Eisenhower sensed this and pointed his 
Administration in the direction of less government. 
Happily, the Korean war was ended. Government 
controls were abolished. The reforms of the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal were retained, but there was no 
great clamor for additional social reforms — and the 
Administration made no effort to initiate any. The 
President figured that Americans wanted, and were 
entitled to, a breathing spell. 

Not everybody liked this loose-rein type of govern- 
ment. Even before the President was hit by a heart 
attack on Sept. 24, 1955, his political foes were snip- 
ing at him for his frequent vacations, his love of golf 
and bridge, and his delegating of authority to Sher- 
man Adams and others. In the 1956 campaign, this 
kind of criticism was summed up in an issue — "part- 
time President." The American voters buried it under 
an Eisenhower landslide bigger than the one in '52. 
They were saying in effect that they would rather 
have Dwight D. Eisenhower part time than anyone 
else full time. 




In this exciting Twentieth Century, however, there 
can be only so much repose for the man in the White 
House. Problems arise, grow, and just won't go away. 

Government spending and the rising national debt 
become frightening, especially when related to the 
cost of living; a shocking situation has been revealed 
by the McClellan Committee investigation into labor- 
management affairs; and, topping everything, Premier 
Khrushchev warns the United States and its allies to 
get their troops out of West Berlin — or else. 

These and other problems demanded action, and 
the President responded. He made an all-out fight for 
a balanced budget, and got it. He went on television 
to appeal for a labor reform bill, with the result that 
an avalanche of telegrams and letters poured in on 
members of Congress. Robbed of the services of John 
Foster Dulles, felled by cancer, he became in effect 
his own Secretary of State, embarked on a new phase 
of personal diplomacy and so opened the drama that 
is now unfolding on the world stage. 

A President of the United States acts, of course, 
out of a sense of duty, a consciousness that he is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of more than 170 million 
Americans. This is an awesome thought, and ought to 
be enough to bring out the best in any good man. 

Sometimes, though, a President is moved by some- 
thing else — by considerations of his niche In history, 
by an overriding desire to be well regarded by pos- 



terity. Such a man was Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
appeared to be confident that he would he ranked 
with Washington and Lincoln. 

President Eisenhower, according to his close asso- 
ciates, has never shown any sign of being obsessed by 
thoughts of his place in history. When he looks into 
the future, they say, he frequently talks about his 
grandchildren and says he hopes to leave the country 
in such shape that it will be a good place for them to 
live in. He mentions them, too- and also the grand 
children of others in talking about the importance 
of reducing the stupendous national debt. He says 
that it would be unfair to ask future generations to 
pay for the spending of this one. 

• • • 

He is not an excessively vain man, yet he would he 
only human if he did give some thought to his niche, 
and tried to use his remaining time as President to 
add luster to the Eisenhower name. 

Like Ulysses S. Grant, the only other West Pointer 
to reach the White House, he will have had two 
chances to achieve lasting fame — as a soldier and as a 
statesman. General Grant is honored today as the 
North's greatest warrior in the Civil War; but in the 
\ iew of most historians, he was a failure as President. 

President Eisenhower thinks now that the climax 
of his own career came on May 8, 1945, when the 
Germans surrendered to him at Rheims and thus 
ended the European phase of World War II. It was 
for that, he explains, that he was trained. 

But the Eisenhower story is not yet ended. It is 
conceivable that between now and the end of his 
term something might happen that would be even 
grander than his VE-Day triumph. 

Suppose that he did bring off a live-and-let-live 
understanding with the Soviet Union, or even laid (he 
groundwork for such an understanding. Suppose that 
there then came a long period of tranquility in the 
world, free of hideous thoughts about a nuclear war in 
which whole cities would be erased and millions 
would perish. Would not the world acclaim the archi- 
tect of such a peace even more ardently than it has 
acclaimed the military victors of the past? 

• • • 

Of course, the chances are against peace breaking 
out in such a romantic way. It is one thing to get the 
Russians to make an agreement; it is quite another to 
get them to keep an agreement. Their record in this 
respect is not a good one. 

Still, as President Eisenhower has said, it seemed 
worth while to try to "melt a little of the ice" 
around East-West relations — to try to end interna- 
tional tension and halt or slow down the dangerous 
arms race, and so ease the burden on those who have 
to pay for it. 

Back in the 1940's, when he was ending his tour as 
Army Chief of Staff, General Eisenhower said that 
his dream of retirement was to sit out on the ix>rch, 
wait six months, and the n begin to rock slowly. Some- 
times his friends wonder if he would ever be content 
with such a retirement. 
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It's RCA INSTAHT-CALL ...new all-transistor intercom . . . 

FOR MEN WHO MUST GET 

INSTAHT ACT I OH IN 
MANY PLACES 



KHOTMER WAV 
RCA SERVES 
BUSINE55 
THROUGH 
(UCTRONICS 






INSTANTLY... 

floihes buiy lignal if 
your party ii on another 
intercom call. 



INSTANTLY... 

announce! incoming call* 
by chime, identifies caller 
by lignal light. 




New, all-transistorized RCA Instant-Call puts you in touch instantly, initiates 
action in many locations. Information flows freely; efficiency perks up. Switch- 
boards stay dear for outside calls. RCA engineers have built into Instant-Call 
every feature vital to faster inter-office communication: convenient station 
selection . . . push button conference calls . . . busy signals . . . chimes and lights 
to announce calls. 

Instant-Call adds a handsome touch to every office setting. Its design contributes 
many important advances to intercom. Long-life transistors snap into action 
without warm-up wait. You can adjust listening level to the volume you wish. 
Less complicated wiring costs less. Between calls, Instant-Call uses no power. 
Your whole system, in fact, needs only the power from a single wall outlet. 
All this . . . yet Instant-Call advances don't include higher costs! 

For more details, send coupon or phone your RCA Intercom 
Distributor. He has the facts on buying or leasing Instant- 
Call and can give you complete information on other 
RCA systems, such as Auto-Dial— a highly efficient 
office intercom system which utilizes dial 
telephones and automatic switchboards. 





INSTANTLY... 

putt you in conference 
when you push tevera 
button*. 



INSTANTLY... 

ind* you of waiting 
callt with lignal lighfi. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Send information on new RCA Imlani-Call tranjiilorized intercom, please. 



NAME, 




.ZONE STATE. 



RADIO CORPORATION of AM £ RICA 
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Give your executives the status they deserve 
...an Italic-Styled office by GF Studios 



Consider for a moment a man of exceptional aliilitv 
—a man who has worked his way lo the lop. Naturally 
he deserve* an environment that reflects his own 
achievement. But how d«>e- he find an office that is 
personally his — that is right in every detail — that 
shows imagination and flair, subtly, and with 
flawless taste.' 

We sincerely believe you'll find all that in Italic 
Styling from CF Studios. It's a new concept in execu- 
tive environment that provides everything you need: 



Italic Styling tfp 



-killful planning, a superb new design in executive 
furniture, decorating with exclusive custom-made 
accessories. GF Studios docs the whole job and tailors 
it to the precise character of your business — and 
to the personality and taste of the executive involved. 

To learn more about Italic Styling, call your GF 
dealer ur branch, or write for your full-color Italic 
Styling brochure. GF Studios. Inc.. Dept. 1-14, 
Youngstown I. Ohio. Division of The General Fire- 
proofing Company. 



by GF STUDIOS, INC. 

A division of THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
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The state of the nation 

BY FELIX MORLEY 

There's reason to congratulate Congress 




UW1GMT D. 
EISENHOWER 
Ko mm ml mi Ktf 



Onk ok tiii: most br i i.i.i a nt deductions over 
made by Sherlock Holmes, as all his many devotees 
will agree, sprang from what he called "the curious 
incident of the dog in the nighttime." 

To the somewhat boneheaded Dr. Watson this was 
mystifying, beCttU»fl "the dog did nothing in the night 
lime." But to the immort.il 
Sherlock that very passivity 
suggested that "the midnight 
visitor was someone whom the 
dog knew well." thus opening 
the trail to detection of the 
^ V ^ k± villain in the excellent story of 

^Kl M No invidious comparison 

J*m F kWW intended by saying that one of 

the most notable achievements 
of the past session of Congress 
was also wholly negative. It. did 
nolbing in the direction of any amendment to the 
Constitution. And while that gives us no clue to any 
criminal, it does strongly sug- 
gest that the craze for further 
tinkering wilb the organic law 
of the nation is, happily, dying 
down. That is a pleasant reflec- 
tion for those who believe that 
the Constitution as originally 
completed would have been serv- 
ing us better today if it had been 
amended less. 

There have, all told, been 22 
amendments, either revising or 
adding to the original seven 
carefully designed articles. That 
means an average of one amendment in about every 
eight years of our national history to date. Every two- 
term President, in other words, might from the rec- 
ord expect to see an amendment added during his ten- 
ure. It is to Mr. Eisenhower's credit that he has 
shown no disposition to sustain that average. Indeed 
the Twenty-second, and latest. Amendment became 
effective almost two years before he took office. 




GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
Pint thrauuh Tenth 
(Bill of Kif/htsi 




J< iHX ADAMS 
Eleventh Amendment 
(Judicial powers J 



This amendment, limiting the President to two 
terms, was, incidentally, the one most frequently men- 
tioned during the session of Congress now ended. It 
was argued, even in the face of strong contrary evi- 
dence, that the two-term limitation tends to weaken 
presidential influence toward 
the end of his tenure, and that 
the chief reason for adding it to 
the Constitution was a desire to 
hit back posthumously at F.D.R. 
However that may be, the point 
to be noted here is that when 
there was discussion of Consti- 
tutional amendments, during 
the recent session, it focused on 
elimination rather than on ad- 
dition. 

This skepticism as to the 
value of the amendment process 

becomes more understandable when we look back to 
the Twenty-first, which, of course, merely repealed 
the Eighteenth < Prohibition i 
Amendment. When foreigners 
accuse us of not knowing our 
own mind, as they frequently 
do, this anomaly in the Consti- 
tution is usually cited. And cer- 
tainly there is no cause for 
pride in the fact that an amend- 
ment adopted with enthusiasm 
in H)2() was repealed, with even 
greater enthusiasm, in 1933. If 
Prohibition would not work — 
and it didn't that outcome 
might reasonably have been 
foreseen in advance. 

Some amendments, on the other hand, are subject 
to criticism not because they have failed to work, but 
because they work far more effectively than was 
anticipated. The outstanding illustration here is the 
Sixteenth (Income Tax) Amendment. At the time of 
its adoption just 50 years ago, it was argued in Con- 
gress that a 10 per cent ceiling on federal taxation 




THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 
Twelfth Amendment 
(Miinner of choomnu 
president} 
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ANDRKW JOHNSON 
Thirteenth unit 
Fourteenth 
(Slavery/ abolished; 
citizenship rights 
affirmed! 



of any individual income should be specified. This 
was not done, primarily because it was feared such 
wording would encourage an income levy rising as 
high as 10 per cent. Now there is a movement, though 
with little congressional back- 
ing, for another amendment 
holding the federal income tax 
to a top level of 25 per cent. 

Another reason for mistrust 
of Constitutional amendments 
as a panacea is the inferiority 
of their draftsmanship by com- 
parison with that of the original 
document. Here the outstanding 
illustration is the Fourteenth 
Amendment, now very much to 
the fore because its first section 
is the basis of the Supreme 
Court decision demanding abo- 
lition of racial segregation in the public schools. 
This first section of the controversial Fourteenth 
Amendment is clear enough, but 
the three long-winded sections 
that follow have little or no 
current meaning, unless one an- 
ticipates another Civil War. In 
particular, the penalizing provi- 
sions of Section 3, directed 
against former Confederate offi- 
cers and officials, have only a 
melancholy historical interest 
today. There was no need to 
enshrine such punitive meas- 
ures in the Constitution, for 
ordinary legislation would have 
served the purpose just as well. But the successful 
scheme of Thaddeus Stevens, vindictive leader of the 
then Radical Republicans, was 
to bolster the civil rights sec- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by exploiting popular 
emotion of the "Hang-the- 
Kaiser" type toward the recent- 
ly rebellious South. And so we 
still have, in this amendment, 
provisions that obviously do not 
belong in a fundamental law. 

A much less hitter illustration 
of human shortsightedness is 
seen by comparing the Fif- 
teenth and Nineteenth Amend- 
ments. Though the former was adopted in 1871, 
the latter in 1920, the wording of the two is almost 
identical. The Fifteenth Amendment stipulates 
that the right to vote shall not be abridged "on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude." The Nineteenth Amendment merely substitutes 
"on account of sex." There are now some who urge 
still another suffrage amendment, prohibiting curtail- 
ment of voting rights "on account of residence in the 
national capital"! 




ULYSSES S. GRANT 
Fifteenth Amendment 
(Voting Tights/ 
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WILLIAM 
HOWARD TAFT 
Sixteenth Amendment 
/Income tax) 



Of course there is no need to clutter up the Con- 
stitution in order to enfranchise those who live in 
Washington. This can be done by Act of Congress at 
any time. But the belief that all sorts of problems 
can best be met by formal Constitutional amendment 
is strangely prevalent. A really extraordinary case is 
an "anti-inflationary amend- 
ment" which currently is attract- 
ing some advocacy, even though 
it has little prospect of adoption. 

This particular amendment 
would limit senatorial office to 
the single term of six years, 
Tt^A while extending the term of 

Hl^fl House members from two to 

E?%i^4IRHM Tour years and then also forbid- 
ding their re-election. After this 
single term no member of Con- 
gress would be eligible for any 
federal office, but "in lieu there- 
of" would be paid a "perpetual 
pension . . . not to exceed an annual emolument of 
$25,000 each." The sorry idea is that spokesmen of 
the people would be more honest and courageous if 
freed from responsibility to the 
people. 

In this, as in other casually 
proposed amendments, the most 
serious flaw is the evident will- 
ingness to substitute a purely 
mechanical safeguard for the 
restraint, intelligence and in- 
tegrity that should be expected 
both in the citizens and in the 
lawmakers of a healthy repub- 
lic. The error lies in thinking 
that an arbitrary rule can some- 
how create virtue in people who 
do not have this quality. 
Up to a point, mere mechanisms are undoubtedly 
important. Traffic lights certain- 
ly assist orderly driving. Rut 
most driving cannot be thus arbi- 
trarily directed. And. in the 
last analysis, its hazards can 
only be diminished by greater 
responsibility at the wheel. 

To reread the seven simply 
worded articles of the original 
( ^institution is to realize that 
the men who wrote it relied, in 
.lames Madison's own words, "on 
mankind's capacity for self-gov- 
ernment." To read the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, or at least the 12 of them 
that have followed the "Bill of Rights," is to see the 
contrasting tendency to rely on arbitrary rules rather 
than on individual integrity. 

So there is cause for congratulations when a session 
of Congress closes without having shown any disposi- 
tion to tamper further with the Constitution. From 
that one may deduce, even without the aid of Sherlock 
Holmes, that Americans are again beginning to sense 
the vital importance of self-government, in the most 
literal sense of the phrase. 



WOOD ROW WILSON 
Seventeenth. Eighteenth 
Xineteenth (Election uf 
senators; prohibition; 
iromm's suffrage) 
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PRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT 
Twentieth and Twentg- 
flrst (Term* uj president 
and senators changed.; 
prohibition repealed) 




MARRY S. TRUMAN 
Twent ti-second 
Ami iiilnn ill 
(Two term limitation) 
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Jim Dwyer discovers the Painless Way 




Jkg Dwyer fumed, "My firm's insured against catastrophes. 
But I've got more insurance men than I have employees! 

And when my cash position's bad. a premium bill comes due; 
Suppose I made a claim and had forgotten to renew!" 




As if divining Dwyer's thoughts, a Travelers man appeared; 

"Confusion's reign is over now 1 that wc have volunteered. 
The Travelers handles every policy — no danger gaps; 

Rely on me to guard you from a messy memory lapse." 





"So far you've been Aladdin's genie," Dwyer answered then, 
"Just tell me how to pay for it and I will say 'amen'." 

"One plan, one man to telephone if ever you're a claimant— 
And everything is covered by a single monthly payment." 



One plan, one payment, just one man and not a multitude — 
Can anyone deny The Travelers merits gratitude? 

Imagine— life, equipment, property— this painless plan 
Leaves working capital intact— so ask a Travelers man. 



" t; THE TRAVELERS 



Insurance Companies 



H*Birr>»D IS CONNECTICUT 



All forms of business and personal insurance including Life • Accident • Croup • Fire • Murine • Automobile • Casualty • Hotuls 



Newest Russian discovery 
-RAILROADS! 




What country's railroads handle the 
world's heaviest freight volume? Those 
of the United States ? 

Sorry. The correct answer is Soviet Russia. In 
1958, Russia's railroads moved more freight 
more miles than U. S. railroads ever handled 
in any one year. 

In a great railroad improvement program, the 
Russians have followed progressive U. S. rail- 
road techniques. Among them are Dieseliza- 
tion . . . train radio . . . welded rail . . . even TV 
and radar in yard operations. And hundreds 
of miles of new line are built each year- 

* * * 

Meanwhile, in the United States, with 
the most efficient railroads on the globe, the 
picture is far less bright. 

Here, railroads suffer from restrictive public 
policies.They are burdened with discriminatory 
taxation — while their competition uses high- 
ways, waterways and airways built and main- 
tained by the government. They are frequently 
denied the right to make competitive rates, or 
to provide a complete transportation service. 

Why this extraordinary contrast? In Russia, 
railroads are recognized as the most productive 
form of mass transportation, with the lowest 
true costs. In America, public policies ignore 
this basic truth. 

American railroads ask no special or 
favored treatment, nor do they have any 
quarrel with their competition. All they ask 
are fair play and equality of treatment. Earn- 
ings could then be sufficient to enable the 
railroads to provide the traveling and shipping 
public with the benefits of free and equal 
competition. 

When America's railroads are free from the 
strangling grip of the restrictions that now 
bind them, we, too, will make the best use of 
our railroads — our nation's greatest transpor- 
tation asset. 



ASSOCIATION OF 



AMERICAN RAILROADS 



WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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WHAT 
ELECTION -YEAR 
CONGRESS 
WILL DO 



For business, the bark may be worse than the bite 



It's now possible to tell what 
Congress will do next year. 

Laws enacted in 1960 will fit a 
legislative pattern already cut. It 
is a design for action that would 
have seemed improbable less than 
a year ago. But members of Con- 
gress, both liberal and conservative, 
are in surprisingly close agreement 
as to the outlook for next session. 

Nation's Business asked a 
number of key lawmakers to project 
their thinking ahead several months 
and forecast the prospects for legis- 
lation of major import to business. 

These main elements will shape 
1960's legislation: 

► Boomtime benefits 

► Election emotions 

► Eisenhower's power 
Lessons learned 

In broadest terms, the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-sixth Congress 



will be much like the first. For busi- 
nessmen the bark will probably be 
worse than the bite. More big spend- 
ing measures will be talked about 
than will be passed. 

But some vital policy decisions 
will surely be made on such matters 
as taxes, minimum wage, defense 
spending and farm subsidies, for in- 
stance. Consider what will affect 
next year's decisions. 

Boomtime benefits 

Business is generally good and 
getting better. Most economic indi- 
cators, despite the steel strike, are 
upturned. The total of goods and 
services produced is about to cross 
the S500 billion mark. Personal in- 
come is not far from S4(X) billion. 
Corporate profits are not far from 
$50 billion Employment is at about 
68 million Prices are fairly steady. 
Sagging farm income presents about 



the only dour curve among the eco- 
nomic charts. This all means that 
record revenues will be flowing into 
the Treasury. Larger receipts re- 
lieve inflationary pressures of defic it 
federal spending, because the 
Treasury doesn't have to borrow as 
much to pay its bills. 

Expanding business also has 
solved the problems of unemploy- 
ment except in certain chronic un- 
employment pockets. Good times 
have lessened the demands for fed- 
eral money for public works solely 
to prime the economic pump. Many 
congressmen believe that any sur- 
plus dollars in prosperous times, as 
next year is expected to be, should 
be used to pay off some of our na- 
tional debt. Interest on the debt is 
now second in amount only to de- 
fense among the items in the federal 
budget. 

Summing up: Congress will have 
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What can be 
expected m 1960 
in major fields of 
concern to business 
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TAXES 

Tax-reform probe will 
pinpoint some areas for 
future base-broadening 
and rate reductions 




HEALTH & EDUCATION 

Subsidies for schools, 
vets' education have 
chance; health insurance 
for elderly is unlikely 



mmm 
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BUSINESS CONTROLS 

Calls for bigger U.S. 
hand in inflation fight 
expected. Little chance 

of pre-merger notice 




DEFENSE 

Spending ceiling will 
be issue. Pressures 
will grow for single 
military establishment 



HOUSING 

Bigger, more liberal 
loan, insurance and 
urban renewal programs 
are expected to pass 



% 

INTEREST RATES 

Congress is not likely 
to authorize higher 
interest rates on 
long-term U.S. Bonds 



LABOR 

Odds are minimum wage 

will be extended to 
cover more workers and 
maybe even raised again 



AGRICULTURE 

Battle coming over 
price supports; new 
ideas will come up 
for surplus disposal 



SMALL BUSINESS 

Selective tax relief 
to let small business 
keep part of earnings 

is slim possibility 



$2 
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a little more money to spend next 
year, but not the economic emer- 
gencies on which to spend it thai 
existed in recessionary 1958. 

Election emotions 

Next year, the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress will have to chisel 
into final form the image it wants 
to present to the voters, who will be 
electing a President, all the mem- 
bers of the House of Representa- 
tives and one third of the Senate. 

The House has few candidates 
who will run for any office higher 
than the one they now hold. But the 
Senate has at least five potential 
presidential candidates: Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, president of the Senate; 
Lyndon B. Johnson i D., Tex. | ma- 
jority leader; John F. Kennedy (D., 
Mass.), Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) 
and Hubert H. Humphrey (D„ 
Minn. I . It probably has at least as 
many vice' presidential hopefuls. 

This being so, the political motive 
will be ever present. Many members 
of Congress believe the classic vote- 
getter— a tax cut— has lost its al- 
lure. "Tax reform" is winning favor. 
The phrase has a high-purpose ring 
which could apply to almost any 
revision. 

Even more politically enticing, 
many members believe, are the 
kinds of legislation that appeal to 
huge population and voting blocs: 
medical insurance and housing for 
the aged, school buildings and schol- 
arships for the young, urban renewal 
and public housing, easy money and 
loans for small businesses and for 
veterans. 

Such vital statistics as these show 
the political potency of legislation 
for the elders and youngsters: 

Persons 60 years of age or older 
will number about 23 million in 
I960; that's more than one third of 
the people expected to vote in 1900 
if the same proportion turns out as 
went to the polls in 1958. 

The school-age population, 30.6 
million in 1950, is expected to rise 
to 44.8 million in 1960, a 46 per cent 
increase. The rate of school-age 
growth is twice that for total popu- 
lation growth. 

Many Democrats realize little 
memorable legislation has been 
passed this year except the Hawai- 
ian statehood bill and labor reform 
legislation. They realize, too, that 



the Hawaiian measure has almost 
no voter appeal and labor reform 
legislation made union leaders boil- 
ing mad. So they feel they could 
use something dramatic and appeal- 
ing on which to run at election. 

But the Democratic presidential 
nominating convention is scheduled 
for July ML This means Congress 
must be through by then. A short 
session doesn't leave much time for 
passing new and controversial pro- 
grams, particularly when several 
legislative headaches are hanging 
over from the first session. 

"It will be strictly a quick session 
for getting out housekeeping bills, 
nothing too new or sweeping," pre- 
dicts one high-ranking Democratic 
senator. 

Eisenhower's power 

The Eighty-sixth Congress came 
to Washington last January with 
what many thought was a mandate 
to enact an ultraliberal program. 
The Democrats outnumbered the 
Republicans by almost two-to-one in 
both the House and Senate. Many 
of the new members were young and 
liberal. Many who had retired or 
lost their races were conserva- 
tives. 

The Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress was confident as Goliath that 
it had the power to do what it 
wished. But President Eisenhower, 
with the accuracy of a David, flung 
charges of "budget-busting" at the 
Democrats before they could even 
flex their legislative muscles. 

Stopped short by the surprise at- 
tack, the Democrats began trying to 
outeconomi/.e the President to show 
they weren't spendthrifts. They set 
their course on accomplishing the 
possible while defending their honor 
as being fiscally responsible. 

"Caution will be the keynote of 
the se cond session," said Sen. Barry 
Coldwater (R.. Ariz.). "Fiscal re- 
sponsibility has lx>en established as 
an issue. The Democrats will try 
to get rid of the spender label." 

It is now as certain as anything jn 
politics that President Eisenhower 
will be firm on the spending issue 
next year, too. That's the prediction 
of a top adviser to Mr. Eisenhower 
and the expectation of most mem- 
bers of ( 'ongress. 

Inevitably the federal budget will 
be a bit larger. It will total some- 



thing more than S80 billion, as com- 
pared to a little less than $80 billion 
this year. What Budget Director 
Maurice Stans terms "built-in mo- 
mentum" is made up of such items 
as these: 

An expected $7(X) million hike in 
interest that must be paid on the 
national debt, close to $300 million 
in already approved public works 
projects, $200 million more in outer 
space research, probably another 
$200 million rise in veterans' bene- 
fits, about $300 million more in De- 
velopment Loan Fund operations 
for lending in underdeveloped coun- 
tries overseas, probably a $300 mil- 
lion rise in public housing and 
urban renewal expenditures. All 
these will be hikes over this year. 

Undoubtedly President Eisen- 
hower will ask Congress next year 
to raise postal rates, possibly raise 
the tax on auto and aviation fuel 
and jack up interest rates on low- 
interest federal lending programs 
such as that of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. But it is diffi- 
cult to make real savings when 
about 80 per cent of budget expendi 
tures is already set by national se- 
curity or programs previously start- 
ed that commit future spending. 

Two big drains on the Treasury 
where savings surely will be sought 
are defense and farm spending. The 
goal is at least to keep defense 
spending from climbing above $41 
billion and to pare farm subsidies 
by letting the market, rather than 
Uncle Sam, control prices. But only 
limited success at best can be ex- 
pected next year. 

So. the pressure will be on to keep 
all forms of federal spending from 
expanding. The President can be ex- 
pected to wield his veto power and 
mass appeals to the public with the 
same frequency and effectiveness 
next year as this. 

He can be expected to do so for 
two reasons: Since he has taken a 
more active role in dealing with 
Congress, he knows what he is do- 
ing; and since the reaction to his 
economy fight has been so favorable 
and rewarding, he seems sure he is 
on the right track. 

Lessons learned 

Experiences in 1959 have taught 
the President how to deal with the 
(continued on page 66) 
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HOW 



ASSISTANTS 

LOOK 
AT YOU 

Complaints, even if unjustified, 
show need for change in actions 



Even the most competent and respected managers 
incur one or more of six main complaints from their 
assistants. 

This rinding was brought out in a series of personal, 
off-the-record talks with supervisory employes in 
commercial and industrial companies of all sizes. 

By paying attention to these opinions, improve- 
ments may be made in your management techniques 
or in the performance of your whole organization. 

Executives and supervisors have just as many com- 
plaints about their superiors as other workers do. 
according to the management experts who made these 
attitude studies. Being in a position of authority 
doesn't make people more lenient with their own 
bosses. They're more understanding about some sub- 
jects, but more critical on others. 

The six leading criticisms are especially interesting 
because they point to much more than management 
errors alone. There are many cases where the com- 
plaint reflects more on the subordinate who makes it. 
In some instances, the criticism even puts a finger on 
a serious flaw in the basic structure of the company. 

The question is not: "Do your people have any of 
these complaints?" 

Almost beyond a doubt, they do. It's just in the 
nature of human beings to differ with the constituted 
authorities who govern any part of their lives. 

What's important is to consider which of these 
complaints your own associates are likeliest to have 
and to learn something from them that will make you 
a more effective manager. 

L "He wants people to carry out orders and keep 
quiet. Once in a while, he suggests that someone 
speak up and criticize his decisions. But whenever 
somebody tries it, he's obviously annoyed." 

Is there any chance that you're thought of in this 



way? Even if you are, it is not necessarily an indict 
ment. A great many of the nation's best practical 
executives believe there are some jobs in an organi- 
zation where carrying out instructions is far more 
important than using initiative. Many of these men 
have purposely filled some of their staff jobs with 
subordinates who can be trusted to carry out a plan 
exceptionally well, but without variations or modifica- 
tions. 

In every such case, however, the top-notch execu- 
tive is acting consciously and with forethought- put 
ting some routine types into spots where steadiness 
counts most, while balancing them with original and 
aggressive people in other jobs. 

The danger, then, is that this complaint may exist 
accidentally, that you may have left the wrong im- 
pression with subordinates who are supposed to think 
and criticize and suggest. 

Almost every boss has at one time or another 
snapped orders under pressure in a way that brooked 
no delay or opposition. All of us have occasionally 
shown impatience with another man's over-long at- 
tempt to remake or perfect a plan. 

If such an impression was accidental and should 
not remain as a permanent guide to what kind of 
performance you want from that person, it's important 
to correct it as soon as possible. This shouldn't In- 
done by a direct apology — unless you really blew 
your top and feel that a big gesture is called for. 

2. "He never lets me do anything on my own." 

This cry stems from subtle causes. Almost every 
employe who voiced it admitted that his superior 
often left him without interference for considerable 
periods, sometimes even saying, "This is your baby. 
Handle it any way you like." 

But the carte blanche is seldom valid for long, say 
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the complainants. Before there has been time to see 
whether a decision will work out or not, (he superior 
steps in and makes changes. Or he finds vague rea- 
sons of higher policy that require a different approach. 
In many cases, he just keeps such a close watch on 
every detail that, even if he says nothing, the feeling 
of being "under a microscope" stifles initiative. 

If you have people around who feel this way, you 
may already know or sense it. Even if not, it's easy 
to spot the malady. Notice whether some of your men 
are coming to you for approval of more and more 
trifling things. The very people who resent domina- 
tion are most likely to rebel against it by this negative 
technique. "O.K.," they seem to say, "since you want 
to run everything, let's do it your way." 

This is the kind of dissatisfaction that is more often 
a self-indictment by an inept employe than a valid 
charge against the superior. Certainly some execu- 
tives dominate their people excessively, but there are 
far more subordinates who just don't show that they 
merit full confidence. They are more to blame for 
their status than the person who senses a power vac- 
uum and rushes in to fill it. 

But even in such cases, the final responsibility 
rests with the boss. Maybe it means you have put the 
wrong people into some jobs promoted certain men 
beyond their capacities or allowed them to move up 
with growing operations even though the new pace 
was t(K) much for them. 

Whatever the cause, this complaint is never as 
minor as it seems. It may be a symptom that you're 
too strong or that your subordinates are weak. Either 
way, the team is unbalanced and a move to even it 
up is indicated. 

3. "He doesn't want to grow or ex/Kind. He fights 
every attempt to make changes." 

Asked to be more specific, supervisory employes 
who made this complaint listed instances of refusal to 
pay for lop-quality personnel, sidetracking plans for 
new branches or subsidiaries, turning down ideas for 
cost-saving machinery, and ignoring new product 
suggestions. 

Many of these cases, the researchers found, were 
actually problems in communications. Several of the 
accused executives were simply misunderstood by 
their own close associates. 

Most of us are conservatives by nature. Only a few 
have such entrepreneurial drive that they move into 
every new opportunity at top speed and without a 
pang of regret. But while the possibility that you 
have been ignoring good ideas should be weighed 
can-fully, it's even more likely that you have turned 
down suggestions for change on perfectly valid 
grounds but without making them Understood to your 
people. 

In one company, a bright young research executive 
complained that competitors were developing new 
lines rapidly while his own top management turned 
down niic new product idea after another. 

Without revealing the source of the complaint, the? 
executive vice president whom he blamed as the 
bottleneck was asked about his attitude on adding to 
the product line. 

"We can't make a move at the moment," he said 
i-andidly. "Our (continued on page 102) 
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Next step in labor reform 



What Senate rackets investigator thinks of 
new labor law and what should be done next 



\n exclusive 
Nation's Business 
interview with 
Senator 
John L. McClellan 



Major credit for passage of labor 
reform legislation goes to the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management 
Field. 

Since it was created on Jan. 30, 
1957, this Committee — popularly 
called the Senate Rackets Commit- 
tee — revealed instances of corrup- 
tion in union leadership and mal- 
practices in labor-management rela- 
tions which outraged the public and 
compelled Congress to act. 

Presiding over the eight-member 
Committee and directing its investi- 
gations from the beginning has been 
Sen. John L. McClellan, Democrat 
from Arkansas. In almost 300 days of 
hearings the Committee has received 
about 46,000 pages of testimony 
from more than 1,500 witnesses. 
Some 20 unions were investigated. 

No person is better qualified than 
Senator McClellan to appraise the 
value of the new labor reform law 
officially the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1950 — in relation to conditions it 
seeks to correct. How the senator 
views the new law and what he sees 
ahead are brought to you in this ex- 
clusive interview by a Nation's 
Busi ness editor. 

Now that a labor reform law has 
passed, what is the next step? 

We hope to make a final report 



by next January when the life of the 
Committee will expire. 

I feel its mission has largely been 
fulfilled. It brought to the Senate a 
record of information upon which 
the Congress has been able to enact 
effective corrective and remedial 
legislation. 

Do you feel that the new law deals 
adequately with most of the prob- 
lems which your Committee ex- 
posed over the past three years? 

Yes. Most of them. 

Do you favor a permanent commit- 
tee of this nature? 

I would not say a permanent Se- 



lect Committee. But I do feel that 
some committee of the Congress 
should be empowered to make in- 
vestigations comparable to those 
that this committee lias made, if 
and when there is occasion or need 
for such facts to be developed for 
the information of the Congress. 

Do you mean a continuing watch- 
dog committee? 

I do. Sort of on a standby basis. 

There has been some suggestion 
that we might have a national 
crime commission, separate from 
the Congress. 

Yes, I have made that suggestion 




"We may have to place transportation 
unions under antitrust laws," Senator 
McClellan warns James R. Hoffa [above] 
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myself. The powers and authority 
under which this Select Committee? 
has functioned were not broad 
enough to enable the committee to 
go into all phases of organized or 
syndicated crime. I feel that some 
congressional committee should 
have such powers so that supervi- 
sion and inquiry might be continu- 
ous. 

Would you suggest a crime com- 
mission independent of Congress? 

I have not settled in my own 
mind the real mechanics of the au- 
thority that I would have charged 
with that responsibilly, hut I am 
convinced of the need for such in- 
vestigations. 

What would you say are the most 
significant features of new labor 
reform law? 

The new bill covers many areas, 
each having particular significance 
io different interests. I think, from 
the standpoint of the union member, 
the three important things arc: 

1. It requires proper reporting 
and accounting of union funds. 

2. It insures better control over 
union affairs by the members, with 
the democratic processes provided, 
particularly with respect to elec- 
tions, secret elections. 

3. It also provides a measure of 
protection for the individual mem- 
bers in the bill of rights section. It 
insures their right to freedom of 
assembly, freedom of expression; the 
right to participate in elections, to 
nominate candidates for office, and 
to participate in the deliberations at 
a union meeting. 

Could you fell us some of the spe- 
cific abuses your committe un- 
covered which this will help meet? 

The things I have just mentioned 
relate to abuses that were imposed 
and rights which we have found 
denied in some unions. 

What obligations does the new law 
put on employers? 

The bill deals with such abuses 
by management representatives and 
agents as were developed in the 
committee investigation. Manage- 
ment must account for expenditures g 
made for certain activities in its re- « 
lations with unions, la(M>r relations ! 
experts, and others. It also prohibits 

(continued on page 74) ° 
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Union leaders move into government 



In Washington, state capitals and many cities 
across the country, public offices are being 
filled by individuals with union backgrounds. 
This special article tells who and where they 
are, how they view their responsibilities and 
what the trend means to you and your business 



SeiLMcNamara of Michigan Rep. Shelley is the former CityManagerCarterof Flint, 

was head of Pipefitters Local, head of the California AFL. Mich., left staff of union to 

got his political start as a He introduced the labor re- run city. Union men on City 

member of Detroit Council form bill the unions wanted Commission helped him get in 
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Decisions which will affect your business are 
being made by union officials elected or appointed to 
important positions in local, state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

Many more union leaders will be running for city 
council, school board and other offices in the hundreds 
of local elections scheduled next month. Others will 
be supporting mayoralty, judicial and other candi- 
dates who might later appoint them to a government 
post or befriend unions in other ways. 

Labor's political leaders view the coming local 
elections as basic to the effectiveness of union ]>olitical 
activity. 

They will strengthen and keep labor's political 
machine in good running order for next year's state 
and national elections. AFL-CIO President George 
Meany warns; 

"We have determined that we will have to organ- 
ize for political education and political action in the 
same thorough and painstaking way that we organized 
in the past for economic purposes." 

This means that organized labor will seek even 
more of its objectives through politic*] channels. 
Union men or friends in local government can in some 



ways be as helpful as those in state and national 
capitals. 

Moreover, government service at the local level is 
an excellent training ground and stepping stone for 
service at higher levels. 

A spot survey and analysis by Nation's Busi- 
ness reveals just how far officials and rank-and-file 
members of unions have moved into government, how 
they view and meet their responsibilities as office- 
holders, how they exercise their influence, and what 
the trend means to business and the public generally. 

The survey included interviews with many of the 
union men who hold public office, with other union 
leaders, and with businessmen who are in a position 
to see what is happening. It shows that: 

► Union men are readily available for. and frequently 
seek, public office. They also seem to be better trained 
for the rough and tumble of politics than the average 
businessman. 

► Once in office, particularly as members of a legisla- 
tive body, union men seem to serve the interests of or- 
ganized labor far more than a businessman in a similar 
position serves the interests (continued on page 106) 



Justice George Edwards, on Labor Commissioner Harold Speakerof House in Wiscon- 

Michigan Supreme Court, L. Smith ran union political sin is George Molinaro. He 

joined in a decision favoring committee before he began to works in an auto plant when 

a union he helped to organize enforce labor laws in Kansas he is not busy at the capitol 
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THESE FORCES 
AFFECT YOUR PAY 

Here are five steps to a 
sound compensation plan 



The box lunches were late, and the stockholders 
were growing restless. A man in the back of the room 
stood up and asked the chairman, in a rather trucu- 
lent voice: 

"Why do we pay the director of marketing $60,000 
a year?" 

The chairman answered smoothly that it was an 
important job and the company was lucky to find a 
good man to fill it at such a reasonable salary. 

About then the box lunches arrived, so the discus- 
sion was halted. But when the annual meeting ad- 
journed, the chairman sought the president. 

"Tell me," he said, "why do we pay that guy 
$60,000 a year?" 

It is a fair question. And often a difficult one for 
management to answer convincingly — not because 
salaries are too high, but because few companies have 
taken the trouble to think through the why of their 
executive pay policies. In many cases, compensation 
programs have simply grown up helter-skelter, in re- 
sponse to real or imagined competitive pressures, with 
no clearly defined guidelines that can be explained 
and justified to stockholders and the public. 

Management research, hitherto concerned mainly 
with trends and techniques, lately has begun to focus 
on the underlying rationale of executive compensa- 
tion. Not all the answers are in, by any means, but 
enough work has been done to crystallize five basic 
principles which any company can use as a checklist 
to evaluate its own policies. 

These principles hold that a sound executive com- 
pensation plan must: 

1. Recognize the unique role of the manager in to- 
day's economy. 

2. Fairly appraise the relative importance of each 
managerial position. 

3. Take realistic account of competitive pressures. 

4. Carefully weigh the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the four basic types of executive compensation 
as they apply to the requirements of your organization. 



5. Allow for flexibility in administration to meet 
the peculiar motivational and personal needs of in- 
dividual executives. 

Unique role ot manager 

A study made for General Dynamics Corp. by the 
University of Virginia Graduate School of Business 
Administration throws valuable light on this and sev- 
eral other points. It points out that the role of the 
modern corporate executive differs greatly from that 
of the entrepreneur of classical economic theory. The 
entrepreneur was essentially an owner- manager. He 
claimed the profits of the enterprise not only as pay- 
ment for his managerial services but also as a reward 
for the risk of his own capital. 

Today's corporation executive occupies a much 
more complex position, which is perhaps best de- 
scribed by the term "trustee." He is, in effect, an 
arbiter among all of the groups which claim a share 
in the corporation's success — the stockholders who 
want bigger profits, the employes who want higher 
wages, the customers who want lower prices. But he is 
also one of the claimants. To the extent that a cor- 
poration's management is able to set its own level 
of compensation, it is acting simultaneously as judge 
and advocate, as referee and one of the players. 

The University of Virginia study advises manage- 
ment to face unhypocritically the fact of this double 
interest. Its ethical implications are obvious: Man 
agement violates its trusteeship role if it seeks to 
compensate itself according to the naked rule of "all 
that the traffic will bear." The working out of a fair, 
rationally defensible plan of executive compensation 
is not merely a prudent safeguard against stockholder 
revolts; it is a moral obligation for any conscientious 
management. 

This does not mean that a management which has 
a relatively free hand in the matter should be penuri- 
ous in setting its own level of compensation. On the 
contrary. Great damage can (continued on page 44) 
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HOW'S 

BUSINESS? 

today's outlook 




AGRICULTURE 



We can expect increases in gov- 
ernment wheat supplies for at least 
two more years. 

Carryover stocks of old wheat on 
July 1 reached a record of nearly 1.3 
billion bushels, an increase of 45 per 
cent over a year earlier. Although 
the 1959 wheat crop fell below last 
year's record output, it will still add 
an estimated 90 million bushels to 
the carryover stocks by next July 1. 

Assurance that price supports will 
stay at the 75 per cent level through- 
out next year's crop and the absence 
of any suggestion of improvement in 
domestic and export outlets promise 
even higher carryover stocks by July 
1, 1961. 

The production limitations in the 
1960 Agricultural Appropriation 
Act are not expected to affect total 
wheat output materially because its 
limitations apply only to those who 
already have $50,000 in loans. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Construction expenditures may be 
curtailed until the steel mills can 
catch up with back orders. 

Although construction put in 
place during August reached a rec- 
ord $5.3 billion-well above the $4.7 
billion during August, 1958-the 
percentage of increase over July's 
figure of $5.2 billion was less than 
the usual July-to-August rise. 

Some $3.6 billion was spent for 
new private construction during 
August, about the same level as for 
Julv. Public works construction out- 



lays rose from approximately $1.6 
billion in July to $1.7 billion in 
August. 

Homebuilding normally increases 
from July to August, but expendi- 
tures in this field this year fell off to 
about $2.1 billion, slightly below 
July. 

The construction industry's esti- 
mated work-put-in-place volume of 
$35.7 billion for the first eight 
months of 1959 represents a 15 per 
cent increase over the first eight 
months of last year when $30.9 bil- 
lion was reported. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Demand for short-term credit will 
continue strong and may outpace the 
demand for capital funds. Consumer 
credit, most of it for three years or 
less, is rising sharply. 

Much of the business demand for 
short-term money has represented a 
shift from inventory contraction to 
inventory accumulation. 

Further adding to this pressure is 
the Treasury's enforced reliance on 
short-term issues for new financing. 
The average maturities of market- 
able federal debt declined from 5% 
years on June 30, 1958, to an esti- 
mated 4V 3 years in August, 1959. 
The volume of short-term Treasury 
bills outstanding increased $14.6 bil- 
lion from June 30, 1958, to July 31, 
1959. Congress was asked to remove 
the interest rate ceiling on long- 
term government bonds to relieve 
this pressure. But Democratic op- 
position kept this recommendation 
pigeonholed. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Spending by consumers is now at 
new high levels for a large variety of 
goods and services. 

Of the S'/j per cent climb in con- 
sumer purchases since the low of 
1958, the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce reports "only about one per 
cent seems to reflect price advances." 

However, even though the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics' Consumer Price 
Index has been fairly stable over the 
past year, mild public irritation 
stems from the fact that many 
prices have continued to inch up- 
ward, while so few have gone down. 

Nationwide, consumer debt is ris- 
ing but there is no slack in the 
repayment rate-a good sign of pub- 
lic confidence in the future. 

Distributive trades share this 
confidence as they continue their 
plant and facility expansion. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that construction volume in 
"stores, restaurants and garages" 
climbed during 1958 and ballooned 
26 per cent this year. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



American businessmen making 
capital investments abroad are said 
to be favoring more than heretofore 
the advantages of taking in native 
partners. Some actually prefer that 
nationals of host countries have a 
majority ownership. This reported 
shift in planning is due in some part 
to the threat of expropriation. Some 
investors claim, however, that such 
threats have always been among the 
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inherent risks of investing' abroad 
and they see no reason to change 
their practices now. 

I nc reased local pa r ticipat i on could, 
in certain instances, tend to offset a 
growing coolness toward foreign in- 
vestors, a trend to higher taxes and 
mounting labor demands abroad. 

In the first half of 1959, private 
foreign investment was about one- 
third less than that of the same pe- 
riod of 1958. 

Holdings abroad now total more 
than $ 10 billion. Dividend payments 
from direct investments abroad in- 
creased slightly in 1958, despite fall- 
ing earnings, so that the amount of 
undistributed profits by foreign sub- 
sidiaries dropped by 2-j per cent to 
$750 million. Earnings decreased by 
some $375 million in 1958-a decline 
of nine per cent from 1957. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Preparation of the budget for 
fiscal 1961 which the President will 
submit in January is under way. 
Even before the Bureau of the 
Budget makes its detailed review of 
agency request*— or the President 
applies his blue pencil-it appears 
that fiscal 1961 expenditures will be 
at least $8l> billion and possibly may 
reach $82 billion. This is $1.5 billion 
to $3 billion more than estimates for 
the current year. 

In spite of this, the 1961 budget 
may be balanced. The most conserva- 
tive estimates of revenue are in the 
$82 billion to $83 billion range. 

Both the estimated expenditures 
for fiscal 1961-and consequently the 
surplus-depend on congressional 
action on several pending bills. 

This proposed legislation, already 
well on its way through Congress, 
includes a youth conservation meas- 
ure, a peacetime ex-servicemen's re- 
adjustment act, area redevelopment 
legislation, and an increased fed- 
eral water pollution program. If ap- 
proved next session these would add 
approximately $500 million to 1961 
spending. 



LABOR 



At its coming session the United 
States Supreme Court will hand 
down some decisions of profound ef- 
fect on labor relations. 

Twelvecases are already scheduled 
for review: 13 others are being con- 
sidered. Among them is the Curtis 



Brothers case in which the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled recog- 
nition picketing unlawful when the 
union represents only a minority of 
the employes. Earlier the Board had 
ruled that the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
hibited only physical violence and 
intimidation by unions and threats 
against individuals to compel them 
to join the union. 

The new labor reform legislation 
lays down additional law on this sub- 
ject and the case may now be de- 
clared moot for that reason. 

Whether slowdowns and other 
harassing tactics during negotia- 
tions violate a union's duty to bar- 
gain in good faith will also come 
before the Court. In the Insurance 
Agents' case the Board has held such 
tactics are violations. 

The Washington State Supreme 
Court ruled in the Yellow Cab case 
that state courts, rather than the 
Board, had jurisdiction over a cab 
company's labor dispute where its 
only connection with interstate com- 
merce was to transport passengers 
to and from railroad stations, pas- 
senger ship docks and airports. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Congress next session may face a 
new aspect of the public-private 
power controversy. 

Public power groups continue to 
press for more federal power proj- 
ects. They want new federal dams 
and steam plants to supplement ex- 
isting federal sources. Under the 
law, public agencies have first call, 
or preference, for any surplus power 
at federal reclamation and flood con- 
trol projects. 

Focus of the pressure at present 
is a federal "reregulating" dam on 
the Snake River in eastern Idaho, 
but the demands for federal power 
are heard in other sections- notably 
the Columbia Valley, the Missouri 
Valley and, of course, TV A. 

The Idaho proposal is a 90.000 
kilowatt power dam at Bums Creek, 
estimated to cost about $50 million. 

Irrigation and reclamation ac- 
count for less than two per cent of 
the cost, according to Interior De- 
partment testimony before congres- 
sional committees, since irrigation 
water might be used "only two or 
three times" in 50 years. 

Senator Bennett of Utah has said 
Burns Creek is not needed "unless 
the federal government is deter- 



mined to launch forth on an un- 
limited power program." 



TAXATION 



Passage of the present bill to re- 
strict state power to tax income de- 
rived from interstate commerce is 
only the first step in dealing with 
this problem. 

The Act directs the House Judici- 
ary and Senate Finance committees 
to study this aspect of state taxa- 
tion and to recommend legislation 
providing uniform standards to be 
observed by the states in taxing in- 
come from interstate commerce. 

The committees are directed to 
report not later than July 1, 1962. 

For more than 20 years individ- 
uals and organizations have been 
struggling with the problems of al- 
location and apportionment of such 
income for state tax purposes. Many 
formulas have been proposed but 
none has found general acceptance 
because of the differing require- 
ments of the producing and market 
states. 

Now some of the disputed points 
may be ironed out. 



TRANSPORTATION 



The railroad strike picture looks 
increasingly dark as Nov. 1 ap- 
proaches. The present agreements 
between the railroads and the five 
operating and 1 1 nonoperating un- 
ions end on that date. 

Railroad management and the un- 
ions are far apart in their positions. 
The operating unions have asked for 
wage increases of 12 to 14 per cent, 
while the "non-ops" want 25 cents an 
hour more. In addition, they have 
demanded other concessions such as 
extra holidays, longer vacations, and 
benefits involving life and hospitali- 
zation insurance. 

Management countered the de- 
mands by moving for wage cuts of 
15 cents an hour. They also indicate 
a unified determination to revamp 
outmoded working rules. 

Both sides have dug in for a 
struggle-"service interruption" in- 
surance for management, and a 
strike fund for labor. Should the 
matter reach a general strike, gov- 
ernment authority will probably 
be invoked to defer a major stop- 
page. If no settlement is reached in 
this cooling-off period, however, a 
strike could result. 
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continued from page 40 

be done to a company if the chief 
executive officer, who happens not to 
need the money, gets a modest sal- 
ary for himself and thereby de- 
presses the pay scale through every 
succeeding echelon 

Entirely aside from any self-in- 
terest, top management has at least 
two legitimate reasons for believing 
that a generous program of execu- 
tive compensation is essential to the 
well-being of the organization — and 
hence is in the ultimate interest of 
the stockholders, the employes and 
customers. 

The most conspicuous reason is 
that real executive skill is extremely 
scarce. One authority has estimated 
that no more than two men out of 
10,000 have the combination of 
abilities required for outstanding 
success in a top managerial job. The 
demand for executive talent far ex- 
ceeds the supply, and the scarcity of 
any commodity is a classic eco- 
nomic justification for placing a 
high price tag on it. 

The other reason — just as impor- 
tant although not quite so obvious— 
is that a corporation, in filling a top 
management post, has a compelling 
need to hire, so far as possible, the 
whole man. It wants to get out of 
him, not merely a competent per- 
formance, but the best that he can 
do. This means that it is in the or- 
ganization's interest to free him 
from any worries about his private 
finances, and to hold before him 
effective incentives for all-out effort 
on behalf of the company's growth. 

It is easy enough to justify a 
generally high level of executive 
compensation. But what are you 
going to tell the stockholder who 
asks why a particular executive is 
drawing a particular salary? 

The truth too often is that there 
is no particular reason. The execu- 
tive payroll of many a company is 
simply a roster of "personal rates" 
that reflect all sorts of considera- 
tions from sentimental recognition 
that Old Charlie has been with the 
firm a long time, to the need for 
offering Young Jones a handsome 
raise in order to hire him away from 
another company. 

Personal factors such as these 
must indeed be taken into account 
in determining salary levels. But if 
they are allowed to dominate the 
whole procedure, the company will 
wind up with completely indefensi- 
ble differentials which seriously im- 
pair management morale. The perils 
of basing compensation levels pri- 



marily on the bargaining iwwer of 
the individual are especially evident 
when a new man is brought in from 
the outside to fill a vacancy — at a 
salary substantially higher than 
those paid to home-grown managers 
in jobs of comparable responsibility. 

Appraise managerial positions 

The best way to bring order into 
your executive pay structure is to 
carry out a systematic job evalua- 
tion. 

Once you have ranked each man- 
agerial position in terms of its rela- 
tive importance to the over-all ex- 
ecutive task, it is advisable to fix, 
not a specific salary, but a range of 
total compensation for that job. 

N. B. Winstanley, Jr., manager 
of compensation and benefits for In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., recommends a spread of 
about 50 per cent between the 
minimum and the maximum rate 
for each position. Other authorities 
think the range should be wider. 
The important thing is that it must 
be wide enough to allow for mean- 
ingful raises for the executive who 
is doing a good job, but who is not 
yet ready to move up to another 
echelon. A substantial range also 
gives you room to maneuver when 
you are compelled to recruit from 
the outside to fill a vacancy. 

Consider competitive pressures 

No company can ignore the com- 
petitive factor in executive compen- 
sation. Its existence is made obvious 
each time you have to recruit out- 
side your own shop — and each time 
someone else raids your stockpile of 
promising managerial talent. You 
should take realistic account of 
these competitive pressures. The 
key word is "realistic." 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
place where a company should try 
hardest to meet the market in 
executive pay is not at the upper 
echelons, but at the lower and mid- 
dle levels of management. 

The idea — frequently voiced at 
stockholders' meetings — that "we 
have to pay our top men high sal- 
aries in order to hold onto them" is 
simply not borne out by manage- 
ment research. D. R. Roberts, dean 
of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Butler University, made 
a thorough study of executive turn- 
over at the corporation officer level. 

He found that the loss rate in 
companies with the highest levels of 
executive compensation was virtu- 
ally identical with that of the low- 
est paying firms. The turnover in 
both cases was about two per cent a 
year. Dean Roberts concluded that 



turnover at the corporation officer 
level is largely confined to a few 
transients whose moving is influ- 
enced more by personality than by 
salary factors. 

The real reason for paying high 
salaries to top corporation officers 
has been pointed out by Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, president of the Du 
Pont Company. Unless the top men 
are handsomely paid, there will be 
insufficient room in the salary struc- 
ture for all of the pay differentials 
that are needed to provide a contin- 
ual incentive to managers in lower 
echelons. 

One implication of this truth is 
that it makes good sense to build 
your executive pay ladder from the 
bottom up. Start with the lowest 
rung — the point at which turnover 
is highest and competitive pressures 
are greatest. Here you have no real 
choice but to meet the market. 

Next, decide how many clearly 
defined echelons of management 
your organization really needa 
Don't try to borrow someone else's 
ladder, because each company has 
its own special characteristics in 
this regard. 

The third step is to establish ade- 
quate pay differentials between 
echelons to constitute a strong in- 
centive for advancement. The mini- 
mum differential is about 15 per 
cent, and many authorities favor 
20 to 25 per cent. 

In a big company, this procedure 
may bring the chief executive's sal- 
ary to a seemingly astronomical 
level. Should any questions be 
raised, you can properly point out 
that it is not merely the president 
whom the company is trying to mo- 
tivate, but also all of the bright 
young managers beneath him. 

Weigh types of compensation 

Paying an executive is like skin- 
ning a cat— there is no one ideal 
method which fits all circumstances. 

Four basic types of executive 
compensation have emerged in mod- 
ern corporation practice, and each 
has special advantages and limita- 
tions which you need to consider in 
formulating the plan best suited to 
your firm. 

Straight salary is the oldest and 
still the most important form of ex- 
ecutive compensation. There has 
been a lot of talk in recent years 
about the effect of the income tax 
laws in reducing the significance of 
straight salary. This is painfully 
true for upper-bracket executives; 
it is considerably less true for 
younger managers. A company will 
ignore at its peril their yearning for 
(continued on page 49 ) 
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ease Hertz Trucks and turn tied-up 

J capital into profit-making 

inventory, equipment or facilities 




Even a small fleet or a single truck can tie up money that would 



elsewhere in your business. 



Let's face it: companies run on money. But today, 
we're in another "tight money" period. Business 
loans are harder to get. Interest rates are sky-high. 
In short, it's rough getting money when you want it. 

But if you operate company-owned t rucks, there's 
a modern management tool to help you "find" needed 
capital and streamline your whole truck operation. 
You can switch over to leasing trucks from Hertz and 
recapture— overnight— every cent of value now tied 
up in your fleet. You literally get out of the truck 
business, with a pool of ready cash to reinvest in 
your own business. Here's how it works. Hertz buys 



your old trucks at their fair market value. Then, 
Hertz furnishes you with new GMC, Chevrolet or 
other modern trucks. Or we will recondition your old 
trucks and lease them back to you. Either way, 
you're out of the repair business, too. Hertz performs 
all maintenance. (See next page.) You receive one 
itemized statement each week. 

You are dealing with America's oldest, largest, 
most experienced truck lessor. Hertz has more than 
500 locations in the U. S. and Canada, to give you 
early delivery, prompt service. Hundreds of satisfied 
companies testify that Hertz Truck Leasing works. 



. . . and the benefits of Hertz Truck Leasing don't stop with recovered capital ► 




This picture shown typical requirements of a 5 -truck fleet, maintenance personnel and equipment , dispatching and bookkeeping* 



I 



easing Hertz Trucks reduces your 
-J 

upkeep and accounting problems to the 
writing of one budgetable check per week 
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I 
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Hertz furnishes state 
license tags at no cost to 
you. This annual ex- 
pense is eliminated. 



Hertz furnishes GMC or 
other trucks, custom- 
nnintecl; or buys, recon- 
ditions present trucks. 








Hertz gives fast road 
service and replacement 
vehicles necessary for 
continuous service. 



Hertz garages, services, 
cleans and maintains 
your complete fleet of 
leased trucks at night. 



Hertz furnishes com- 
plete insurance protec- 
tion, replaces entire- 
truck if destroyed. 



Hertz maintains more 
truck service stations 
in the U.S. and Canada 
than any other lessor. 



Hertz has extra rental 
trucks available at spe- 
cial rail's In help handle 
your peak delivery needs. 





Act today. Call your local Hertz office and have a Hertz sales engineer analyze your 
operation and suggest ways Hertz. Truck Leasing can ease your problems. Or write 
directly to us: Hertz Truck Lease, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III., Dept. A-10. 



Hertz furnishes all labor, 
replacement parts, tires, 
chains, antifreeze, lubri- 
cants, batteries, etc. 



Now, Hertz also leases 
heavy-duty, over-the- 
road units for outlying 
and inter-city deliveries. 




HERTZ 

TRUCK LEASE 
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the largest possible here-and-now 
cash compensation. Even in the 
upper brackets, salary continues to 
have great psychological impor- 
tance. It is the pre-eminent status 
symbol of modern society. 

Straight salary has other advan- 
tages as the chief component of an 
executive compensation program. 
It is relatively easy to administer. 
Its gradations are readily compre- 
hensible to executives and to stork- 
holders, both of whom are some- 
times baffled and irritated by the 
intricacies of other compensation 
schemes. It is a professional type 
of compensation. As the Virginia 
study points out, "It tends to elimi- 
nate situations in which the execu- 
tive may directly and immediately 
henefit from his own decisions." 

Aside from its vulnerability to 
income tax, its chief disadvantages 
are two: It is relatively inflexible, in 
the sense that the executive pay 
budget does not drop automatically 
in bad years; and it does not nec- 
essarily give managers an immedi- 
ate, measurable incentive for in- 
creasing the profitability of the com- 
pany. 

In an effort to overcome these dis- 
advantages of straight salary, busi- 
ness has devised a wide variety of 
bonus, stock option and profit-shar- 
ing plans that can be grouped under 
the heading of supplemental com- 
pensation. Their general effect is to 
(real an executive like a partner 
rather than a hired hand, and to 
give him a personal stake in the 
company's growth. 

Experience indicates that a prop- 
erly administered supplemental 
compensation program can be effec- 
tive in certain types of operations 
where success is directly contingent 
on continued managerial aggressive- 
ness. 

But incentive pay also has dis- 
advantages. It is poorly suited to 
the needs of stable companies which 
seek a high quality of professional 
administration rather (ban the bold 
tactics of the entrepreneurial type of 
manager. Bonus plans also are diffi- 
cult to administer fairly, particu- 
larly where there are important ex 
ecutives whose contribution is of a 
nature that does not lend itself 
readily to quantitative measure- 
ment. Stock options create financing 
problems for executives, and lend to 
dilute the stockholders' equity. 

Finally, the flexibility which 
profit-sharing introduces into the 
executive pay budget may be offset 



Situations Wanted - Female 



ScCRETAH 



:NO 



S3C 



AVAILABLE 
THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST 
STENOGRAPHER 

Seeks permanent position. Under- 
stands and speaks every language. Will 
work in large or small office. Perfect 
for details, guaranteed 100% accuracy. 

WILL WORK 24 HOURS A DAY 
Seven days a week 
Never late 
Never home ill 
Needs no instructions 
Never forgets anything 
No personal telephone calls 
Will travel anywhere 
without notice 

IDEAL BUSINESS PERSONALITY 

Very attractive appearance, will 
never marry, lives only for work... 
days, nights, week-ends. Excellent 
references! 

on electronic morvel 
that dictates cmd transcribes 

THE NEW HI-FIDELITY 



DICTATER 




TignK'iblno occmoriat ai imgll add'l < 

Won't you please give 

me an "interview"? 

I Mafl coupon today — — — — ™ 

COLE STr.H. OFFICE MACHINES. Inc. 
Dept. «D.4i:. Madison Ave.. N Y C 17 

□ Rush free liruchure explaining how 
the Cole Dictater can make my office 
work easier and more efficient. 

□ I want a rai:r. demonstration. 



COMFANY- 
UIUHKSS- 



-ZONE STATE- 
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Group Insurance can 
be simplified, too! 

• Find out about Lincoln Life's simplified 
billing procedures, which result in lower costs 
for you. No organization too large ... special 
employee insurance plans for companies with 
5 to 25 employees. 

• It pays! Before you buy any group insur- 
ance be sure to look at Lincoln Life. 



Its name indicates its character 



I 



The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Ft. w ay n e 1, mi 
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by the bad effects on morale when 
expected compensation falls off 
sharply in a recession year, or by 
the anger of stockholders when the 
management group cashes in on a 
profit windfall that really resulted 
from some external factor. 

Another type of executive pay 
which is growing steadily in impor- 
tance is protective compensation. 
This category includes all of the 
numerous deferred income schemes, 
whether based on stock or cash or 
both, as well as pensions and in- 
surance programs. Protective com- 
pensation has three principal advan- 
tages. It eases the tax blow on an 
executive by postponing part of his 
pay until later years when he'll be 
in a lower bracket. It helps to free 
his mind from private financial 
worries so that he can devote his 
full energy to the company's prob- 
lems. To the extent that his claim 
on the deferred income hinges on 
remaining with the company, it 
stabilizes him. 

The most obvious disadvantage of 
protective compensation as a major 
factor in executive pay is that it is 
far less attractive to young comers 
than to executives who are nearing 
retirement age. A company which 
puts too much emphasis on protec- 
tive compensation may finrl that it 
is delighting its senior executives — 
who aren't going to leave anyway — 
but creating serious discontent at 
lower echelons where job-jumping 
is much more common. 

The fourth and Inst form of ex- 
ecutive compensation may be des- 
ignated, for want of a better term, 
as "perquisites." This category in- 
cludes everything from the much- 
joked-about key to the executives' 
washroom to a liberal expense ac- 
count. Company cars and planes, 
payment of club dues, executive 
rest camps at fancy resorts the list 
is long and getting longer. Perqui- 
sites have two advantages. The first 
concerns taxes: The company can 
deduct their cost as a business ex- 
pense, and the executive does not 
have to treat them as taxable in- 
come! unless the bounds set by the 
Internal Revenue Service have been 
flagrantly overstepped t . 

The second advantage is psycho- 
logical: Perquisites have become a 
status symbol second only to salary. 

The great danger of proliferating 
perquisites is pointed out by Mar- 
shall K. Evans, budget director of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Cheat- 
ing the tax collector by pretending 
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Introducing the 

Recordak Portable ? 
Microfilmer 




Just feed documents into new Rccoidak Portable and they're photograph' d and ntunvd in sequence 



READY TO 
TRAVEL OR 
STAY PUTt 



Here at last is a wonderfully capa- 
ble microfilmer that weighs less 
than an office typewriter— just 24 
lbs. Take the Recordak Portable 
wherever the work is— from olficc to office . . . 
plant to plant . . . city to city. 

Simple for anyone to operate. Just plug it in 
and you're ready to take pictures. Many unu- 
sual features— Ibresainple, who would imagine 
that two rolls of film could Ik- exposed 
simultaneous!!, in so trim a microfilmer? 



[Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 

originator of modern microfilming — 
now in its 32nd year 



New Portable opens door for even tin- 
smallest concerns to enjoy all the short cuts 
and protection which microfilming alone, pro- 
vides. At the same time, larger firms will find 
the new Recordak Portable a valuable ad- 
junct to present microfilmers. Or use several 
Portables in decentralized mirrofilmin , i. 

Mail coupon today for free Ijooklct giving 
full details. 
' MAIL COUPON TODAY * ■ 

KEOORDAK corporation 0,0 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details 
on new Recordak Portable Microfilmer 
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Company. 
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City 



.State. 





How the Bruning Man Can Help You Solve 
the Puzzle of the Many Paperwork Machines 

The Bruning Man steps in where others are reluctant to tread to help 
you solve the problem of the many paperwork machines — now over 
one hundred different copying and duplicating machines on the market! 

Paperwork expert as well as salesman, he will help you select the 
types of machines that exactly meet your paperwork requirements. 
You'll find him the first to admit that his complete line of Copyflex 
copying machines and Verifax machines do not meet all needs. Where 
they do apply to your business systems and general copying needs, he 
will give you evidence of their success in similar applications. 

Why this help from the Bruning Man? Simply because he represents 
a company that pioneered business copying machines and has contin- 
ued to enjoy success in the field with the belief that service to its 
market is the most effective selling method. The Bruning Man is 
located in principal U.S. Cities. In Canada: 103 Church Street, Toronto. 
Home Office: Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 



Dutt Top Copyflw. J55J. 
Larger Modrll ova>loble. 



BRUNING ) 

Gopyfiet 



Diozo Copying at Us Best 



• 
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that purely personal luxuries are ac- 
tually business expenses can have a 
seriously erosive effect on an execu- 
tive's character. 

At low for individual needs 

A sound compensation program 
must allow for flexibility in admin- 
istration to meet the peculiar moti- 
vational and personal needs of in- 
dividual executives. 

The point here is that the com- 
pensation package which is ideal 
for one executive may be highly 
unsatisfactory for another. Many- 
types of differences — in the type of 
job, in the age and family situation 
of the individual -need to be taken 
into account. 

Incentive pay is particularly ap 
propriate for the chief executive 
officer and for others — such as the 
sales and production managers- 
whose jobs require continuous push 
ing. In these jobs, "there is the 
nearest approach to a direct, rough 
ly measurable relationship between 
competence and effort and tangible 
results." Hence the compensation 
package for these men may well be 
weighted with cash or stock bonuses. 

Jobs requiring professional com 
petenee, such as comptroller or gen- 
eral counsel, call for a wholehearted 
devotion to the company's interests 
which might be encouraged by a 
sense of participation provided by a 
share in the profits. 

Finally, there are important jobs, 
such as director of research, which 
are less actively concerned with the 
day-to-day struggle of business. 
Freedom from strain or worry about 
the future is likely to loom large to 
the occupants of such jobs, and pro- 
tective compensation would be par- 
ticularly attractive. 

The ideal solution although ad 
mittedly difficult to administer — is 
to give each executive a certain 
amount of option in selecting the 
components of his compensation 
package. This would permit younger 
men to concentrate on immediate 
cash, as most of them want to do, 
and senior executives to tailor their 
incomes to their tax and retirement 
problems. — LOUIS cassels & 

RAYMOND L. RANDALL 

REPRINTS of "These Forces Af- 
fect Your Pay" may be obtained for 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation's Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Headquarters of Columbus Industrial Food Services, Inc., Is protected by red Shef-Kott, one of the many colored 
aluminum coatings made by Sheffield Bronze Point Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

a visit with Frank Andrews, 
president of Columbus 
Industrial Food Services, Inc. 

SUBJECT: SHEFFIELD'S COLORED ALUMINUM ROOF COATING 




It was nice to chat the other day with 
Frank Andrews, promincni Columbus, 
Ohio, industrial caterer. Of course, wc 
worked the conversation around to the 
new appearance of his roof. I.arly this 
year, he said, the 10-year-old surface was 
restored with Sheffield's Shef-Kote Col- 
ored Aluminum Roof Coating, made 
with Alcoa* Pigments. What about re- 
sults? we asked. 

•* Initial cost was somewhat more, 
but I felt that a quality product such as 
this would save money in the long run 
and would give our employees greater 
comfort," replied Mr. Andrews. "Shef- 
Kote has helped lower interior tempera- 
tures ... in fact, I've hardly noticed heat 
■n the building all summer." 

Of course, it was too soon for Mr. 



Andrews to talk about lower mainte- 
nance costs or year-round weatherproof 
protection. But we did point out that a 
lough, libratcd coaling like Shef-Kote 
forms a tight continuous surface thai 
seals out air and moisture; that it ex- 
pands and contracts with temperature 
changes without cracking; that the re- 
flective aluminum (lakes protect from 
the intense radiation of the sun. 

Mr. Andrews said to come back in a 
few years to lest these statements. Wc 
intend to. 

Alcoa does not make roof coating*, 
but we will gladly refer you to reputable 
manufacturers who do. Send today for 
our booklets. Painting With Aluminum 
and Aluminum Hun/ Coatings Male lone 
Stand Still. Send the coupon. 




Cook for this lahel . . . 

It's your guide to 

tha liont in aluminum valuo 



For •acltlno drams watch "Alcoa Presents" every 
Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the Emmy Award winning 
"Alcoa Theatro" altornale Mondays, NBC- TV 



Aluminum Company of America 

173S-K Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19. Pa. 

Please send your free booklets: 
D Painting With Aluminum 
Ci Aluminum Roof Coalings 
M.it<e Timt Stand Still 
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Total Newness! 
Chevrolet trucks 
are here for '60 




Torsion - Spring suspension ! 

Watch and see, 1960 Chevy trucks are going 
to make hauling history. They've got a ride 
you have to feel to believe. A ride that com- 
pletely eliminates I-beam shimmy and wheel 
right, makes handling far easier, allows faster 
safe speeds on or off the road to get more 
work done in a day's time. The big reason is 
Chevrolet's all-new suspension: its fully inde- 
pendent torsion -spring suspension up front, 
with wide-based coil springs in light-duty rears 
and variable-rate leaf springs in heavyweights. 
It's a feature that lends a big hand to another 
history-making 1960 advantage — Chevy's 
bulldozer durability. With revolutionary new 
suspension, with new strength and rigidity in 
frames, in sheet metal, in roomier-yet-lower 
cabs— these '60 models are tougher than any 
Chevy trucks ever made. Tougher than trucks 
long famous for long life! Your dealer's got 
the full story, the best one he's ever told. . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 




with revolutionary new 




An>thin<; less is an 
old-fashioned truck! 




IKE PLUS 'THAT 




STANDOUT- ISM 



TURNS THE SUE FOR YOU 

Adding one ingredient can make the difference that turns the sale 
That ingredient is "Slandout-ism"-a look that stops your consumers 
and sells them! A look that's built into every Lily Container. 

Here's what "Standout-ism" did for Fairmont strawberries: In 1952, Lily's 
packaging division developed a special container for whole frozen 
strawberries. A round container that didn't bruise the berries, and allowed 
ihem to breathe. And more important, a container with a unique 
)mk...an<l a premium look. Today, whole frozen 
strawberries have become an important 
industry, a major portion of which is 
serviced !>y Lily containers! 




At Lily we have developed containers Tor virtually 
every product, hot and eold. wet and dry. Containers 
of all plastic. ..oomliirialion paper-plastic. ..and all paper 
—plain, paraflin or plastic-coated. Lei us develop 
a container with "Slandout-isni" that's host 
for your product. Call us. or mail the coupon. 




SfLily Tulip Cud Orp 1 



'. Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. Dept NB109 
; 1 22 East 42nd Sired. New York 17, N. V. 
'. J would like (o hear more about Lily* con- 
• tamers with "Standout-ism." 



the Lily-look with buy appeal 
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Growing grants 

strengthen 
federal control 



Students of $7 billion program 
say it poses three grave risks 



The struggle to hold back new 
federal spending — spotlighted by 
President Eisenhower's vetoes of 
bills which would have increased 
this spending — will bring the sub- 
ject of federal grants-inaid into 
sharper focus in the next few months. 

Grants-in-aid is a pleasant-sound- 
ing term which describes what 
Washington is doing when it takes 
money drawn from all the. states, de- 
ducts handling charges, and funnels 
some of the remainder back to the 
states. Some receive more, some less 
than they paid in, to support activi- 
ties ranging all the way from build- 
ing superhighways to draining an- 
thracite mines. 

Federal aid to state and local 
governments has risen from $1.7 
billion in 1947 to an estimated $7.1 
billion for fiscal 1960. Grants-in-aid 
account for $6.8 billion of the aid 
money allocated and spent. 

Present and anticipated future 
pressures on Congress and the Ad- 
ministration suggest that the spend- 
ing could continue to mount almost 
indefinitely. 

The 1959 session of Congress 
offers many examples of how the 
pressures for spending for specific 
programs under grants-in-aid is 
huilding. 

The President estimated airport 



aid at $55 million in 1960. The Sen- 
ate bill this session totaled $465 
million for a four-year period; the 
House version was S297 million. To 
avoid a presidential veto, $126 mil- 
lion for a two-year period was 
agreed upon. 

Indicating further the pressure for 
increases, Congress this year recom- 
mended grants for 10 years for waste- 
treatment facilities which virtually 
doubled the current $50 billion pro- 
gram. Ironically, what Congress 
doubled was the program which 
both the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee i composed of state gov- 
ernors and Administration officials I 
and the Administration recommend- 
ed dropping entirely, with the func- 
tion returned to the states. 

The omnibus housing bill finally 
passed by Congress exceeded budget 
recommendations by about $900 mil- 
lion. 

Critics of the grants-in-aid pro- 
gram as now constituted argue that 
its steady expansion threatens the 
autonomy of our state and local 
governments. They believe that in- 
creasing national participation in 
ever wider fields of activity abro- 
gates, at least to an extent, the deci- 
sion-making power of local govern- 
ment. 

The critics cite three specific dan- 



gers inherent in the loss of local 
autonomy: 

1. Governmental power could be- 
come dangerously centralized. 

2. The role of the individual citi- 
zen could be seriously weakened. 

.'1. Real local need could he over- 
looked and neglected. 

Although national grants-in-aid 
are as old as the republic itself, the 
aid program as we know it today 
really started with the Morrill Act 
of 1862. This act provided land for 
educational purposes and became 
the basis of additional grants for 
agricultural experiment stations, ex- 
tension work, and, at a later date, 
forestry aid. In the 1930's, with 
state finances staggering under the 
effects of the depression, the na- 
tional government moved into fur- 
ther areas of relief, welfare and so- 
cial security. By the end of the 
l9."J0's. grants had stabilized at 
$500 million, as compared with 
S100 million ten years before. 

The really phenomenal growth of 
the grants program followed World 
War II. States and localities 
amassed surpluses during the war, 
but new and accumulated demands 
caused them to dissolve rapidly. 
State debt rose from $14 billion in 
1946 to $47 billion in 1957, an aver- 
age increase of approximately $3 
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WHO GAINS, WHO LOSES . . . 

"Aid" money from Washington has to come first from somewhere else. 
The government gets the money from the states, then redistributes it 
Latest figures show how individual states fare in redistribution: 



State 



billion a year. Most national appro- 
priations authorize grants of funds, 
providing state recipients match the 
national amount with an expendi- 
ture from their own funds for the 
purpose involved. There are at least 
80 such national appropriations. 

The clamor for more federal par 
ticipation in financing state activi- 
ties thus has become a built-in 
feature of intergovernmental fiscal 
relations. 

Grave challenges to the tradi 
tional safeguards of the federal sys- 
tem of government could come with 
the growth of grants in the future 

Here are the threats as seen by 
those who have studied the ques- 
tion: 

Centralization ot power 

Some people believe that state 
and local governments are almost an 
anachronism. Hence, in their eyes, 
further concentration of power in 
Washington would make for greater 
over-all responsibility and economy. 
They are not much concerned about 
what kind of government rules them, 
so long as that government satisfies 
their wants. 

But if we should surrender all 
public functions to the national 
level of government, one distant 
group of individuals would have a 
measure of authority over a quarter 
of our economic activities. They 
would also have a monopoly of the 
legal coercive power of our society. 

Although safeguards of liberty 
are built into the Constitution, and 
our national psychology embraces 
constitutional government, we can- 
not afford to ignore the additional 
political safeguards of liberty that 
decentralization of government pro- 
vides. 

It is significant that those Euro- 
pean countries which lost their 
representative institutions in recent 
decades were those without elTective 
and iwwerful local government. 

Present trend weakens citizenry 

Decentralization is important for 
the development of the citizenry be- 
cause the individual citizen is a 
more important person in a smaller 
unit. Many, if not most, of us are 
well acquainted with members of 
the local school (ward and with local 
officials. Opinion and advice are 
freely given and accepted. Fewer of 
f Continued on page 60) 



Payment to 
states 3 
(Millions) 



Estimated Estimated 
Burden amount paid 
(Millions) for each 

dollar received 



15 states 
PAY IN a 
more than i 
they get 



35 states 
GET BACK 
more than 
they pay 



A 



•From Annual Report, 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1958 



California 


$464.8 


$506.5 


$1.09 


Connecticut 


50.1 


111.0 


2.22 


Delaware 


9.9 


29.1 


2.94 


Florida 


112.3 


112.9 


1.01 


Illinois 


200.2 


359.1 


1.79 


Indiana 


62.2 


118.4 


1.90 


Maryland 


65.0 


92.7 


1.43 


Massachusetts 


128.2 


174.1 


1.36 


Michigan 


170.8 


245.6 


1.44 


New Jersey 


76.0 


208.1 


2.74 


New York 


354.8 


674.8 


1.90 


Ohio 


209.0 


303.8 


1.45 


Pennsylvania 


203.7 


355.6 


1.75 


Virginia 
Wisconsin 


72.4 


81.9 


1.13 


76.4 


102.6 


1.34 


Alabama 


$120.1 


$ 46.4 


$0.39 


Alaska 


28.0 


4.4 


.16 


Arizona 


53.5 


25.6 


.48 


Arkansas 


75.4 


21.7 


.29 


Colorado 


90.3 


46.8 


.52 


Georgia 


123.1 


61.7 


.50 


Idaho 


28.4 


12.8 


.45 


Iowa 


85.0 


57.2 


.67 


Kansas 


63.8 


45.9 


.72 


Kentucky 


86.8 


51.3 


.59 


Louisiana 


133.6 


60.2 


.45 


Maine 


29.1 


20.7 


.71 


Minnesota 


86.0 


81.4 


.95 


Mississippi 


90.1 


20.7 


.23 


Missouri 


170.4 


113.9 


.67 


Montana 


33.6 


14.8 


.44 


Nebraska 


39.5 


32.1 


.81 


Nevada 


21.8 


10.3 


.47 


New Hampshire 


20.0 


15.8 


.79 


New Mexico 


70.3 


17.3 


.25 


North Carolina 


108.8 


64.6 


.59 


North Dakota 


32.2 


9.4 


.29 


Oklahoma 


133.6 


44.9 


.34 


Oregon 


79.2 


44.9 


.57 


Rhode Island 


33.6 


27.6 


.82 


South Carolina 


57.5 


29.6 


.51 


South Dakota 


31.2 


10.9 


.35 


Tennessee 


92.5 


56.7 


.61 


Texas 


287.7 


211.1 


.73 


Utah 


30.8 


17.3 


.56 


Vermont 


13.6 


8.9 


.65 


Washington 


104.4 


76.5 


.73 


West Virginia 


50.2 


37.5 


.75 


Wyoming 


39.0 


8.4 


.22 


Hawaii, District 








of Columbia, 








territories and 








possessions 


133.5 


46.9 


.35 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
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Microphone Control, ALL operating controls are in the full 
hand-size mike. Makes dtctation as easy as talking. 

Perfect Dictation Every Time. No confusing corrections. 
Just dictate new phrasing over old— perfect dictation always! 

LIMITLESS-LIFE DICTATION BELT 
PAYS FOR YOUR CORONET 

Uses same Erase-O-Matic non-slip belt as Standard Desk 
Machine. Belt can be reused thousands of times. No recur- 
ring costs as with ordinary belts, discs, cylinders— a saving 
that pays for your Coronet. Belt is easy to insert and re- 
move. Operates on 6 small mercury batteries, available 
anywhere, or on A.C. with tiny power pack. 

Scaled down in all but performance, here's big machine 
service and big new advancements, at your hand wherever 
you may be— complete portability! 



□ Send me Coronet literature □ I would like to see the Coronet 
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GRANTS 

continued 

us know well those who govern at 
the state level, and still fewer at the 
rational level. 

With decentralization, with pol- 
icymaking at lower levels, people 
who are interested in their govern- 
ment develop their own sense of 
political responsibility. Local self- 
government is one of several factors 
which help to educate a population 
toward the qualities necessary to 
conduct representative institutions. 
If we want our people to be self- 
respecting, to have a sense of doing 
things for themselves, we must keep 
some important aspects of policy- 
making in their local and state gov- 
ernments. 

Present system ignores local need 

People in different sections have 
different psychological outlooks, dif- 
ferent traditions, and different needs 
for governmental services. Uniform- 
ity of action through a national pro- 
gram is hardly advisable under such 
circumstances, but uniformity is al- 
most inevitable under national pol- 
icymaking and administration. 

A case in point, presented by 
former Gov. Dan Thornton of Colo- 
rado, is reported by the U. S. Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. The national government is 
carrying out agricultural policies in 
Colorado which tend to plow up 
land unnecessarily, and then require 
tying the land back to the earth. 
Clearly different policies would have 
been followed had the State been 
administering its own agricultural 
program. 

The national government, of 
course, did not intend such an in- 
consistency, but found itself unable 
to adapt its agricultural policies to 
the needs of the dry area of Colo- 
rado. 

Loss of autonomy through grants 

Early grants, to a considerable 
extent, were welcomed by students 
of public finance and of govern- 
ment. Not only did they provide a 
solution to the imbalance between 
revenue sources and expendifure 
needs at the state and local level, 
but also they promoted the expan- 
sion of certain functions in which 
there was a national interest, it was 
believed that a grant program 
would retain the benefits of local 
administration of functions which 
require knowledge of local conditions 
and involve local responsibility. 

Unfortunately, these thoughts 
(continued on page 64 J 
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Cover 
-the 

Southeast 

from this 

convenient location 
in Virginia 



Richmond, Virginia, with its radiating net- 
work of rail lines and highways, is the logical 
distributing point for the fast-growing South- 
east. And the Airport Industrial District is the 
logical location in Richmond. Such companies 
as Ford Motor, Allis-Chalmers, Universal 
Tractor -Equipment, Flintkote, Intra -Roto 
Machine and General Motors have chosen it 
as their distributing point for the Southeast 
territory. 

Transportation: On the mainline of the C&O 
with fast, direct service to the Midwest. Spur 
tracks are installed as indicated and others 
will be built when needed. Only 70 miles to the 
convenient and economical Atlantic Coast 
port of Newport News, with frequent sailings 
to all parts of the world. The District adjoins 
Byrd Field, Richmond's commercial airport. 

The Industrial District covers 200 acres, level 
and well drained, with all utilities available. It 
is only five miles from downtown Richmond. 

Come visit the thriving Virginia area soon. 
You'll like what you see. For full information 
about this Industrial District and other avail- 
able sites in Virginia write or phone: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia -Phone: JAckson 3-8573 




CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 



RICHMOND AIRPORT INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 

— ond Installed Tracks 




P'oposed Industrial Tracks 

IZZI^IZ Existing Highways 

Proposed Access Roods 
Suggested Lot Lines 




Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 

SERVING: Virginia • West Virginia • Kentucky • Ohio 
Indiana • Michigan » Southern Ontario 





At General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., ihc advantages of modem 
office copying — plus the extra savings and convenience of having copiers only 
"stepping distance" away — are daily demonstrated by thisand other Verifax Copiers. 



Kodak Vert fax 
Bantam Copier 
outperforms 
copiers costing 
up to 4 times 
as much! 




Makes 5 dry, easy-to-read 
copiei in 1 minute for 2Vii 
each. Verifax copies can l>r 
made on one or lxuh sides of 
bond-iy])c paper, card stock or 
printed forms for use in systems. 



Verifax copies are always 
clean and accurate — the 

kind you prefer to read and are 
proud to send out. These Verifax 
copies last fully as long as any 
typed records. Won't fade. 



Write with anything — you 

can copy l)all-]x>'mt, crayon — 
what have you — as easily as 
typed data. Even those purplMi 
duplicator copies and rublxr 
stamps are a snap to copy. 




5 copies ready to go 
in 1 minute I 



COMMUNICATIONS ARE FASTER, COPYING SAVINGS 
GREATER, WHEN YOU HAVE A KODAK VERIFAX 
COPIER RIGHT IN YOUR DEPARTMENT OR OFFICE! 



A wonderful convenience for you and your 
secretary— for everyone in the department 
— when dry, casy-to-read Verifax copies 
of h tters, reports, orders can Ijc made right 
pa the spot, fast as needed. 

Convenience that pays for itself! 

As systems men see it, putting copiers wher- 
ever needed is more than a convenience — 
its smart business! 

For it ends cosily "travel time" to a 
distant copier . . . lets you keep all the 
savings von get from rapid copying. At the 
same time it lets everyone lake lull advan- 
tage of all those dollar-saving Verifax 
short cuts, such as answering half the mail 
without dictation and typing. Or doing an 




all-day retyping jolj in just 20 minutes. 
(Short cuts which may Ix? overlooked if 
the nearest copier is "miles away.") 

It's easy to see how the smallest de- 
partments and ollices — even "one man" 
offices — can quickly save the cost of a 
Kodak Verifax Copier (only 899.50 for the 
capable Bantam model). 

Call in your Verifax Dealer 

for free demonstration of Verifax copying 
right in your office. See how it speeds up 
routine paper work . . . how it brings re- 
markable savings to various systems, such 
as order-handling. Check "Yellow Pages" 
under duplicating or photocopying equip- 
tnent. 
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343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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adds time where it counts." Also names of nearby dealers. 56- 10 
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GRANTS 

continued 

have been borne out only in part. 
As grants have expanded, the sys- 
tem has developed unforeseen rigidi- 
ties and administrative difficulties. 

The greatest difficulty caused by 
the national grant program is its 
effect on the autonomy and finan- 
cial responsibilty of the lower levels 
of government. Although stimula- 
tion of state activity in certain fields 
and the control necessary to ensure 
such activity may have been impor- 
tant at one time, many stimulating 
grants have now become examples 
of perpetual piecemeal budgeting. 
No grant has ever been perma- 



nently repealed. Control of stale 
activities, to the extent to which 
it has occurred, spread gradually 
with the passage of time. Over the 
short run, any effect on autonomy 
is almost imperceptible. Over the 
longer run, however, national con- 
trols may become so great as to 
threaten the autonomy of the states 
and the entire federal system. 

The development of national con- 
trols and attendant loss of local 
autonomy may he illustrated over 
the period from 1928-1948. In 1928 
the National Municipal League 
made a pioneering study of the 
giant program. It asked state offi- 
cials working in national aid pro- 
grams: "Has federal aid led to 
federal interference in stale affairs?" 



WATCH FOR . . . 



Discipline: 

key to high morale 

Every businessman knows that a company, to work at peak 
performance, must enforce its regulations. This article can 
help you achieve the six basic principles of good discipline 



You can lighten 
your workload 



Here are five important areas where your policies and operat- 
ing procedures can be simplified to save time and energy 



How your tax bill will change 

Congress starts a sweeping study of federal tax laws next 
month. Here's what it will find and what it will do about 
your taxes, as told by a top U. S. tax authority 



and more than a dozen other articles you will 
find timely, useful and important 



Of the 264 replies, only 6.1 per cent 
answered in the affirmative. 

An identical question was asked 
in 1948 by the Council of State 
Governments. The affirmative an- 
swers to the question on this occa- 
sion were 35.8 per cent. The per- 
centage finding such interference 
had increased sixfold over the 20 
year period. 

More recently, the Commission 
On Intergovernmental Relations, ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower, 
found stronger evidence of losses in 
state autonomy through the grants- 
in-aid program. Several governors 
on the Commission gave examples 
in which their department heads 
paid more attention to the national 
bureau, which provided part of their 
funds, than to the governor. The na- 
tional government exercised more 
fiscal authority over state officials 
than did the state itself. 

A majority of state hudget direc- 
tors told the Commission that 
granls-in-aid had a distorting effect 
on their budgets. In many states 
grants and required matching funds 
were 25 per cent of local and state 
expenditures; in a few they were as 
much as 40 per cent. 

Two years ago the Joint Foderal- 
State Action Committee, composed 
of high ranking Administration offi- 
cials and governors of various states, 
was formed to study the same prob- 
lem. The committee was organized 
after President Eisenhower told the 
19o7 Conference of Governors: 
"Those who would be and would 
stay free must stand eternal watch 
against excessive concentration of 
pOWSt in government." 

As national appropriations for 
specific purposes increase in num- 
ber, the greater is the amount of 
stale funds which must be used to 
participate in nationally financed 
programs. To the extent that na- 
tional appropriations become more 
numerous, the states exercise less 
discretion in establishing their own 
budgets, and local people have less 
opportunity to decide for themselves 
on the policies to Ik- pursued within 
their own states. 

Block grants a solution? 

Whether we like it or not, grants 
will probably remain a substantial 
part of our over-all financial struc- 
ture. Neither congressmen, bureau 
employes in Washington, state em- 
ployes nor those interested in the 
grant expenditures at the state level 
will willingly permit substantial re- 
ductions. In fact, the trend is clearly 
toward greater rather than smaller 
amounts. 

The question, then, is can we 



. . . in next month's issue of Nation's Business 
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organize grants to provide for greater 
autonomy, greater financial respon- 
sibility, and greater citizen partici- 
pation at the state and local levels 
of government? 

Some students see a solution in 
the consolidated (or block) grant, 
rather than the specific type cur- 
rently in use. 

The specific grant involves a spe- 
cific appropriation by Congress for 
a specific purpose. A state which 
wishes to participate in available 
funds must establish a program, 
usually involving matching funds, 
which conforms to the exact purpose 
specified. 

Although the specific grant guar- 
antees uniform operation in all juris- 
dictions, it does not guarantee that 
national and state funds are spent 
most effectively for the needs of 
particular areas. 

For example, the 1961) budget 
provides specific appropriations for 
control of venereal diseases and 
tuberculosis, mental health ac- 
tivities, maternal and child welfare, 
water pollution control, and waste 
treatment facilities. 

Under a block grant proposal, one 
appropriation could be made for the 
whole field of public health. Partici 
pating states could spend funds 
Within the general area of public 
health in accordance with local 
needs rather than in accordance 
with specific appropriations made in 
Washington. 

Such a procedure would not nec- 
essarily reduce expenditures. But it 
would permit Congress to consider 
national expenditures for public 
health as one item rather than as a 
multiplicity of smaller specific ap- 
propriations. In addition, it would 
Permit the states to emphasize 
those aspects of public health which 
were most important in their area. 
State budgets would have greater 
flexibility. 

Decisions on emphasis in the pub- 
lic health field would fx- made by 
local rather than Washington offi- 
cials. 

Block grants will not provide for 
complete uniformity among the 
states. 

If Washington wants a uniform 
hiherculosis program in each state, 
for example, a block grant will not 
'ttain *hat objective. 

If equalization of financial ability 
among the states is desired, or if 
supplementation of state revenues 
from national funds appears neces- 
sary, block grants would accomplish 
peso objectives more satisfactorily 
^an the current specific grants-in- 

a 'd. — (IEORCK C. S. BENSON * 
HAROLD F. MCCI.KI.LAND 
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CONGRESS 

( 'on tinned [ram page 33 

Congress and the public to get what 
ho wants. But this has not been the 
only lesson learned in 1959. 

Many newly elected members of 
Congress have learned that Con- 
gress works by evolution, not revo- 
lution. Each change is a compro- 
mise, and most changes come slowly. 

"I guess we'll just have to stay in 
neutral until we get somebody else 
in the White House," one Democrat 
said. Another Democratic member 
said, "Both parties feel the public 
is becoming increasingly aware that 
federal money's not free. The polit- 
ical oomph has gone out of large 
spending programs. I believe the 
comprehension and apprehension of 
the public will increase." 

Union leaders have learned that 
they don't own a congressman just 
because they support him or con- 
tribute to his campaign. 

"They thought they could put in 
a nickel and my eyes would light 
up like a pinball machine," a pro- 
labor congressman told Nation's 
Businkss just after the labor re- 
form fight in the House. "I really 
got a working over," he said. "They 
even flew two union leaders here 
from home to put on the pressure." 
Complaints of union pressure and 
arrogance were wide spread. 

"The new, young liberal in Con- 
gress is not automatically an un- 
critical labor advocate," says Rep. 
John Brademas ■ D., Ind. ), an out- 
standing representative of this 
group. "The thinking liberal today 
is for labor reform." 

Another lesson some members 
learned was that the old conserva- 
tive Republican southern Demo- 
cratic coalition is as virile as ever. It 
worked, for example, when the labor 
reform legislation — the Landrum- 
(iriffin bill— came to a vote in the 
House. The hard-working G. O. P. 
House Leader Charles Halleck sup- 
posedly has an understanding with 
the conservative Virginia Demo- 
cratic Chairman Howard W. (Judge) 
Smith of the House Rules Commit 
tee. Almost all legislation must pass 
through the Rules Committee. The 
power each holds makes hack- 
scratching mutually beneficial. 

Still other members learned to 
understand more clearly the philos- 
ophy and methods of Lyndon B. 
-Johnson, majority leader of the Sen 
ate. Charges from liberals in Con- 
gress and from Democratic National 
Chairman Paul Butler that he was 
too moderate left him unscathed. 
His leadership remained steady. His 



policy is to practice the art of doing 
what is possible and what he calls 
reasonable. 

The experiences of the first ses- 
sion, together with the elements ex- 
pected to be at work in the future, 
have served to set a path of action 
for Congress next year. 

Here then is what can be expected 
in these major fields of concern to 
business: 

Taxes: Next month the tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee 
plans to start what may be the 
biggest, broadest study yet of the 
federal tax system. 

The present federal tax load, if 
spread evenly over the nation's pop- 
ulation, would mean a tax bill of 
more than $400 a year for every 
man, woman and child. But little 
really is evenly spread in the tax 
system. That's one main reason for 
the tax reform study: to get more 
fairness and equity among taxpay- 
ers. The over-all aim is to set up a 
broader base for taxing — which 




means changes in deductions, ex- 
clusions and other special treat- 
ment. A broader base could raise 
more money so that tax rates, which 
now go up to 91 [xt cent, can be cut. 

The whole tangled tax system 
can't be overhauled next year, 
though. In fact, as House Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Wilbur 
Mills (D., Ark.) told Nation's 
Businkss, "We'll be lucky if we 
can do it all by the end of the next 
Congress (1961-1962).'' However, 
important decisions will be made 
next year, because the comprehen- 
sive hearings and panel discussions 
scheduled will begin to blaze a trail. 
They will show more clearly what 
must be done to achieve economic 
growth, who is benefiting from pres- 
ent laws, and where changes can be 
made. They will also help .measure 
public reaction, which will guide fu- 
ture decisions. 

Both Mr. Mills and his counter- 
part on the other side of the Cap- 
itol, Chairman Harry F. Byrd of the 
Senate Finance Committee, see lit- 
tle chance of major tax reduction in 
1960, though it's an election year 
and a surplus is possible in 1961 if 
not this fiscal year. 

The President, too, has all but 



ruled out tax cuts during the rest of 
his Administration. Any budget sur- 
plus should be used to shave down 
the debt, he has said. 

Throughout Congress there seems 
to be growing feeling that debt re 
duction should have priority. As one 
member says. "After that horrible 
SI 2 billion deficit during the past 
year, we should first think about re- 
ducing our debt." Major tax cuts, in 
the minds of many members, are 
now becoming linked with tax re- 
form or revision. Senator Byrd, for 
example, says: "I should think any 
real reduction would be tied to clos- 
ing loopholes." Other lawmakers, on 
committees not directly concerned 
with tax statutes, also see major tax 
reduction as only a part of revision 
of the whole system. 

Undoubtedly some tax changes of 
a more limited nature will be made, 
however. 

The outlook is favorable for pas- 
sage of legislation to let U. S. cor- 
porations defer taxes on business in- 
come from foreign sources that is 
reinvested abroad. At present only 
foreign-based subsidiaries of U. S. 
companies can postpone paying 
taxes on foreign earnings. 

Congress also is likely to restrict 
slightly the use of the depletion 
deduction allowed oil and other 
mineral producers. The deduction 
usually amounts to a certain per- 
centage of the sales price of the 
material or mineral involved. Court 
decisions have held that finishing 
processes could be included in fig 
uring the price, thereby increasing 
the deduction. The Treasury and 
Ways and Means Committee want 
the deduction calculated when the 
mineral is first commercially mar- 
ketable, which would keep down the 
deduction. 

In January, bearings will bo held 
OB proposals for taxing cooperatives. 
Co-ops now avoid taxation on in- 
come allocated to members but not 
paid out to the members. Courts 
have held that money not actually 
paid to the co-op members shouldn't 
l>e taxed to them. There's a chaiuv 
that co-ops may have to pay taxes 
on income they hold. 

Decisions also must be made on 
expiring tax laws. The 52 per cent 
corporation tax rate drops to 47 per 
cent next July 1, unless it is ex- 
tended again, as it probably will be. 
Excise taxes on cars, liquor and 
cigarets would drop July 1 unless 
extended, as probably they will be. 

The excise tax on travel tickets is 
scheduled to drop from 10 per cent 
to five per cent next July 1. and the 
tax on telephone service also will 
end. These travel and phone reduc- 
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UNDERWOOD'S GOLDEN TOUCH CREATES 
"DATA- FLO" FOR LOW COST DATA PROCESSING. 
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EVEN THE COFFEE BREAKS COST LESS! 



One Data-Flo* girl outperforms so many old fashioned 
clerks that oil fixed clerical costs go down — coffee 
breaks included. 

Almost any office can afford this punched tape sys- 
tem for typing and filing data. Underwood has simpli- 
fied data processing by standardizing components— by 
job-fitting to avoid costly unused capacity— by devel- 
oping an electronic brain that enobles simple compo- 
nents to do many jobs at once. 

By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork prob- 
lems—then seeking simpler, less costly solutions- 



Underwood has developed remarkable new products... 
£ £ A digital computer scaled down to office size. 
£ $ A 7Vi lb. electric adding-subtracting machine so 
compact it fits in your hand. 

$ <t An electric typewriter with an entirely new key- 
board design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on the way. 
For simpler, less costly ways to master paperwork, call 
Underwood. The advice you'll receive is based on 64 
years of experience. Products are backed by over 
2000 expert servicemen. 

•An Underwood Trademark 
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tions probably will take effect as 
scheduled. 

More legislation may be enacted 
next year limiting the states' power 
to tax interstate commerce. The Su- 
preme Court last February held thai 
a state could tax an out-of-state 
company operating within its boun- 
daries even though the company had 
no inventories or offices in the state. 
A relief bill to exempt firms that 
only do sales business but have no 
property there passed this year. But 
it was called only a stopgap meas- 
ure that would be refined later after 
study of interstate tax questions. 
The bill provided for a study which 
may go into federal-state tax prac- 
tices and tax load, which now totals 
about $ 1 00 billion a year. 

Defense: The Administration is try- 
ing to cut next year's defense spend- 
ing below the $41 hi II ion of this 
fiscal year, or at least hold the 
spending line. It's trying to econo- 
mize by eliminating some ultra- 
expensive competing arms or weapon 
systems that may be obsolete before 
they are fully developed. 

Some economy proponents say, 
for example, that the B-70 chem- 
ically-fueled bomber or the Titan 
5,060 mile missile are vulnerable to 
the economy knife. 

Any major defense decisions, 
whether they involve canceling 
multimillion dollar contracts or re- 
vising concepts for fighting future 
wars, will stir up congressional tur- 
moil and could lead to investigation 
and legislation. 

The new face-to-face diplomacy 
between Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
and President Eisenhower could 
ease cold war tension, but Congress 
will undoubtedly resist any moves 
to cut defense strength. 

"Nothing in the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev visits suggests a step 
toward disarmament." says one 
House Armed Service Committee 
member. 

Drastic changes in the defense 
set-up, however, such as eliminating 
the separate military services we 
now have and unifying all branches 
of the armed services, probably will 
not be enacted soon. A reorganiza- 
tion solely on the basis of func- 
tions and missions— though proba- 
bly extremely economical and 
efficient — might take Congress years 
to complete if it went along with 
the idea. 

Next year will also see proposals 
for multibillion dollar atomic attack 
shelters. But questions of expense 



and whether a shelter program 
should be federal, state or individual 
responsibility would undoubtedly 
stall any action next year. 

Labor: Enactment of the labor re- 
form law this year forces labor to 
swing its legislative guns to another 
target. Enactment of strict labor re- 
form also put many congressmen in 
a position of being "antilahor" in 
the eyes of big union leaders. So 
these lawmakers may want to pla- 
cate union labor by passing other 
legislation that labor wants. 

Some 238 members of the House 
of Representatives who won elec- 
tion last year were supported by the 
AFL-ciO, as compared to 217 mem- 
bers in the previous Congress that 
voted with labor at least half the 
time. 

The Senate now has 68 members 
who were supported by the afl-cio. 
compared with only 58 members be- 
fore the 1958 election who voted 
afl-cio's way at least half the 
time. 

To smooth ruffled feelings on the 
labor reform bill and gain labor 
votes next year. Congress might ex- 
tend the minimum wage — a prime 
union goal. A bill to extend cover- 
age under the Federal Wage and 
Hours Law to 10 million additional 
workers and boost the minimum 
from $1.00 to $126 an hour was ap- 
proved by a Senate Labor Suhcom 
mittee this year. 

The minimum might be raised 
and more workers brought under the 
Act. though some members feel that 
only the provisions extending cover- 
age will be passed in I960. 

Measures to limit further the ex- 
pansion of labor power, such as 
[Hitting unions under antitrust regu 
lation or restricting compulsory un- 
ionism, stand much less chance of 
enactment. 

Health, education and welfare: 

Plenty of dormant pressure exists in 
Congress for welfare, education and 
health legislation. Passage this year 
of a bill revising the system of pen- 
sions for war veterans that will 
boost the cost to government $10 
billion over the next 40 years is an 
example of this pressure. 

New and bigger pensions, earlier 
retirement benefits, medical and 
hospital payments for the aging as 
well as federal subsidies for schools 
and teachers have great appeal, par- 
ticularly among congressmen in the 
heavily populated urban northeast 

Nearly every election-year Con- 
gress broadens the social security 
program. Next year the big issue 
will be the so-called Forand bill, 
providing hospital, surgical and 
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Spacious, cleoripan interiors 



Bcauliful new Bullerib panels 



This new factory makes 

Butler buildings an even better buy 



Here's one of the newest, most modern metal 
fabricating plants in the eoumrv. It's Butlers 
new factory in Galesburg, Illinois, built to pro- 
duce new BuileribTM metal cover panels for the 
Butler system of building. A unique combina- 
tion of deep and shallow corrugations makes 
Butlerib panels the strongest, most rigid and 
most weathcnight cover ever offered on Butler 
industrial and commercial buildings. It's a cover 
that's as beautiful as it is prac tical. 

And. thanks to the streamlined efficiency of 
this new factory with its high-speed roll-forming 
equipment, Butler offers this new, superior cover 
as standard material on Butler buildings -at no 
increase in price. 

This new Butler factory is also a good example 
of the design latitude the Butler system of build- 
ing permits. Butler engineers developed the work 
flow pattern first. Then, with standard Butler 



BUTLER MANUFACTURING 



components, they designed the building to en- 
close the flow pattern. 

Butler Low-Profile (LR.F) rigid frames form 
the structural system. These frames span areas 
up to 120 feet, yet have a low. modern l-in-12 roof 
pile h Butlerib walls and roof form a cover that 
gives maximum protection, yet requires only a 
minimum of maintenance. 

If you're planning any tvpe of construction, get 
the full story on the Butler system of building 
today. It's the prc-cngineercd system of building 
that saves you time and money, but doesn't limit 
plant design. And, with new Butlerib panels it's 
an even better way to build . . . still the lowest- 
cost way to build well. 

For full details, contact your Butler Builder. 
Ask him about Butler financing, too. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings" or "Steel 
Buildings." Or write direct. 
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looking for a future? 

grow WEST 

where growth is best 

There's fertile soil for industrial plants in the "Union Pacific 
West." 

The wide, open spaces are no longer as open as they were in the 
turbulent times portrayed in present-day TV westerns. 

More and more people are pouring in to build up the population 
... to make available a ready and willing army of workers . . . 
to increase buying power In rapidly expanding markets. 

And, in addition, there's unsurpassed rail transportation provided 
by Union Pacific. 

If we do say it, our railroad represents the finest in modern day 
facilities for both freight and passenger business. 

So we earnestly recommend that you give serious consideration 
to a plant site in the 1 1 -state area of the "Union Pacific West." 

We suggest you contact your nearest U.P. representative, or get 
in touch with us direct, for confidential plant site information. 
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nursing-home care for social secu- 
rity beneficiaries. This measure, if 
enacted, would cost more than $1 
billion the first year. The hill proh- 
ably won't gain enough support in 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to get to the floor. There's a 
chance, however, that some sort of 
legislation to promote voluntary 
medical insurance for the aged may 
be passed. 

Proposals to provide federal aid 
or subsidies for education cover a 
wide range. The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has a plan to help states 
finance construction at a federal 
cost of only $2.5 billion over 25 
years. At the other end of the scale 
of pending legislation is the $4.4 bil 
lion Murray-Met calf bill to subsi- 
dize Iwth school building and teach- 
ers' salaries over four years. 

A compromise measure to author- 
ize $500 million a year for two years 
for school construction alone has a 
chance of passage in 1960. "If the 
Republican southern Democrat co- 
alition holds up, it will be pretty 
rough though," predicts one north 
ern Democrat. Another Democrat 
forecasts: "There will be no teacher 
pay provision, but we might get 
through a two or three year $500- 
million-a-year bill." Even if such a 
measure passes, chances are the 
President would veto it. Health. 
Education and Welfare Secretary 
Arthur Flemming has indicated as 
much. 

Housing and highways: President 
Eisenhower this year asked Con- 
gress for a two-year, $810 million 
housing program. Congress instead 
offered other legislation which the 
President vetoed as extravagant 
and inflationary. Finally, Congress 
passed a trimmed version amounting 
to about $1 billion in spending au- 
thority. Included in the hill were 
expensive programs for public hous 
ing, urban renewal, college class 
rooms, and housing for the elderly 
opposed by the President in the 
first bill. 

Since the bill also extends the 
Federal Housing Administration's 
authority to insure private mort- 
gages, but only until next year, this 
assures another crack at a housing 
bill next year. 

It would give Congress another 
chance to increase public housing, 
urban renewal and any other pro 
grams it can conceive just before 
election. Says Senator Humphrey: 
"Urban renewal must be increased 
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A few burnt files 
almost put me out of business! 



How do you collect Accounts Receivable when you haven't 
got the records? That's a question you might have to answer 
any day. A minor fire, a petty theft, and your records arc 
missing. Your business is in trouble. 

Hartford Accounts Receivable insurance protects you against 
financial setback caused by the loss or destruction of these 
records. It's one of the profit-protecting coverages that many 
businesses shouldn't be without . . . one Of a wide range of 
coverages available from the Hartford to meet business insur- 
ance needs in many different fields. 

Tailoring the specific coverages you need into an efficient 
Program is a specially of your Hartford Group Agent. This 
idea is meeting increasing acceptance among businessmen 
w ho consider both quality and price . . . men who weigh the 
reputation of the insuring company, and the character and 
experience of the Agent who serves them. 

All the experience of the Agent and ol the Hartford Staff go 
■nto the planning of your Hartford "Profit Protection - ' pro- 
gram-filling gaps and avoiding duplication of coverages, 

Hartford fire insurance company . iiartford accident and indemnity company ■ hahtford live stock insurance company 
cjtizens insurance company of new jersey. hartford 16. conn ■ the columbian national life insurance company. boston 12. mass 

N EW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY. NEW YORK 3«. N Y. . TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. MINNEAPOLIS 3. MINN. 



working out economical combinations of coverages. You 
don't worry about separate policies, agents, or premiums. 
And, of course, you get the convenience of the Hartford 
Premium Payment Plan. You carry all the coverages you 
nccd-and pay your premiums monthly, instead of tying up 
capital in lump payments. 

Ask your Hartford Group Agent to review your business 
insurance program. You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book under "Hartford Insurance." Or isk 
your own broker about the broad range of business coverages 
available in Hartford quality insurance. 
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1 . Employees love the convenience, 
the VARIETY of instant hot bev- 
erages, plus cotd water. 

2. The boss is DELIGHTED to end 
going out or sending out for cof- 
fee, ACTUALLY cut coffee- 
break time y, to %. 
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FRIENDLY hospitality. 

This user :> happy, TOO! 
Time cutter. "The Kelvinator Hot 'n 
Cold reduces coffee -break time two 
thirds. We serve customers when 
they come into the office, to put 
them in a friendly frame of mind." 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturer, Cal. 
Get the lotest fatts on coffee-break 
savings in FREE Booklet, "How to 
cut coffee-break time in half." Send 
coupon for FREE Booklet and de- 
tails of FREE Beverage Offer. 
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next year. That's at the top of the 
list and absolutely essential." 

Though Congress finally settled 
on a one-cent increase in the fed- 
eral gasoline tax for 22 months to 
keep the highway building program 
operating on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
demands may be made to cut the 
tax back to three cents a gallon and 
pay the highway construction trust 
fund deficit with money from the 
general fund. This would be a more 
inflationary move. 

Pending legislation providing $1 
billion in loans for such community 
facilities as water and sewage proj- 
ects stands almost no chance of 
being enacted next year. So-called 
area redevelopment legislation au- 
thorizing loans and grants for re- 
development of economically de- 
pressed labor surplus areas has a 
slim chance for passage. One mem- 
ber of the House points out, "Both 
the Administration and the Demo- 
crats have proposed this in different 
amounts, so it gives us running 
room. And these chronic unemploy- 
ment areas are still there even in a 
boom." However, a program of 
many millions would probahly be 
vetoed as too inflationary. 

Agriculture: The farm mess could 
start a battle royal next year. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is planning to use 
radio and television in an appeal to 
the grocery-buying public to back 
Administration proposals for cutting 
surpluses of basic crops. 

Support in attacking the farm 
problem might come from liberal 
city Democrats, who realize the 
burden in food bills and taxes their 
constituents are paying for support- 
ing farm prices and storing sur- 
pluses. Many nothern liberals are 
also mad at southern farm -support- 
ers who voted with Republicans for 
labor reform legislation this year. 
After the House vote on the labor 
bill, one prolabor city Democrat 
said: "It means trouble for tobacco, 
peanuts and cotton from now on." 

One of the top surplus backaches 
is wheat. Efforts to find solutions to 
the $3 billion wheat glut have failed 
so far. Congress this year passed a 
bill to cut the national acreage al 
lotment and raise price supports for 
wheat, rather than follow Adminis- 
tration recommendations for cutting 
price supports and relaxing acreage 
controls. President Eisenhower ve- 
toed the bill. 

There's an outside chance that 
Congress, in the search for a solu- 
tion to the multibillion dollar farm 

N 



problem, might borrow from the 
past and revive the plan for direct 
cash subsidies proposed by former 
President Truman's Agriculture Sec- 
retary, Charles F. Brannan. 

The cash subsidy idea called for 
federal payments to farmers to 
make up the difference between the 
price their commodities brought in 
a free market and what the govern- 
ment sets as a fair price. It could 
reduce food prices for consumers 
but would be more expensive for 
taxpayers than the present farm ex 
penditures. The House Agriculture 
Committee approved a bill this 
year to pay direct subsidies to hog 
fanners. 

A broad Brannan plan, however, 
would certainly be opposed by the 
cost-conscious Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

More ideas will probably be pro- 
posed for distributing surpluses 
abroad as a part of foreign relations. 
Legislation to provide needy fam- 
ilies with government stamps, en- 
titling them to free food from farm 
surpluses, was enacted this year on 
a trial basis. 

Business controls: Several meas- 
ures to put more controls on busi- 
ness or give Unc le Sain more to say 
atx>ut business decisions are pend- 
ing precariously. 

A bill with little support from 
anyone but its author. Sen. Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.>, would 
require companies to give the gov- 
ernment prior notice of price in- 
creases. This measure has almost no 
chance next year. 

Another price bill, introduced by 
Rep. Henry S. Rcuss (D., Wis. ) 
gives the President power to order 
investigations of actual or prospec- 
tive price increases. One liberal 
Democrat said the need for such a 
measure diminished when Labor 
Secretary Mitchell began putting 
out his fact-finding reports on the 
steel strike. So pressure for this kind 
of legislation will probably vary 
with how much the Administration 
does and says about price changes 
in specific industries. Some attempts 
miglil possibly be mad.' on Capitol 
Hill to devise credit or other con- 
trols if a new wave of inflation be- 
gins in ]'MH). 

Bills to eliminate "good faith" 
meeting of competition as a com- 
plete defense in price discrimination 
cases under the Robinson-Pntman 
Act probably won't pass next year. 
One key sponsor. Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver, will probably be so busy 
running for re-election that he won't 
devote as much time to bis bill. 

Measures to require corporations 
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•••lor office, brandies or travel. Complete 
w 'lh transc ribing 01 dictating accessories. 
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STENORETTE COMPANION Ibis self- 
powered, portable dictating machine makes 
all others obsolete because it's as compact as 
a salesman's order book, carries its own 
built-in lifetime battery, performs like a full 
size dictation unit, magnetic tape can be 
transcribed on compatible Stenorctie "T" 
in urine. Check these six great features: 1. 
l.ipiippcd with Magnetic I ape it lets you 
dictate in a moving car. tiain, plane or even 
Walking. 2. Just like the lull size ollice ma- 
chine, push button ioiimoIs li i \ou dictate, 
review, correct mistakes and give every re- 
cording need. 1 Automatic settings give 
choice of personal or conference dictation. 
•1. Power supply lasts for years when used 
togeihri \miIi ihc- combination accessory— 
the charger AC aclaptc i Y Rugged foi move- 
about (uid conditions. (> Fully transistorized 
for long, trouble free performance. 
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WANT TO SAVE MONEY 
ON PLANT HEATING? 



Low-cost infra-red Pan- 
elbloc units "Heat Like 
the Sun." Economical 
installation plus inex- 
pensive gas fuel yield 
savings year after year. 

Panelbloc installs 
overhead — keeps 
floors clear. No fans 
or blowers to create 
drafts— no cold floors. 




Panelbloc heat can be 
aimed like a beam of 
light. Automatic, com- 
plete comfort all win- 
ter long. 

Clip this ad to your let- 
terhead lor up to the 
minute data on infra-red 
heat 

PANELBLOC DIVISION 

The Bettcher Mfg. Corp. B 
3106 West 6) St , Cleveland, Ohio 



CONGRESS 

continued 

to give the government advance 
notice of intentions to merge are 
supported by the Administration as 
well as Democrats. However, mem- 
bers of both the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees which handle 
the legislation say there's just not 
much steam behind the idea. 

Interest rates: President Eisen- 
hower's demand for authority to 
raise interest rates on government 
bonds was met only partly by Con- 
gress this year. The Administration 
was given power to hike the interest 
rate above 3.26 per cent on E and H 
savings bonds. But Congress re- 
fused to eliminate the 4.25 per cent 
interest rate on new issues of gov- 
ernment securities of five years or 
more. 

The Administration argued that 
the artificial limit the law now im- 
poses on the interest rate the Treas- 
ury must pay to borrow long-term 
money is inflationary. The reason is 
that the cast for long-term borrow- 
ing is higher than the 4.25 ceiling. 
So the Treasury has to issue shorter- 



term securities where there is no in 
terest rate restriction. But because 
Treasury is borrowing in competi- 
tion with business, consumers and 
state and local governments, this 
forces up the cost of short-term 
money. 

Since the Democratic leaders are 
against higher interest rates and for 
so-railed easy money, the prospects 
of higher rates for long-term govern- 
ment bonds are dim next year. 

Small business: Chances are Con- 
gress will be courting small business 
in some fashion next year. The 
Small Business Investment Com- 
pany Act, which permits loans and 
equity capital through state and 
federally chartered private compa- 
nies, is still comparatively untried 
and probably won't be changed 
much if at all. But new legislation 
may well be advanced to let small 
businessmen deduct from their tax- 
able income part of their earnings 
reinvested in capital assets, or to 
allow new small companies tax ex- 
emptions on part of the earnings in 
early years of operation. Some rela- 
tively minor change that wouldn't 
cost a lot in revenue has a fair 
chance in election year 1960. end 
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management from participating in a 
conflict of interest, and from being a 
party to sweetheart contracts. 

Doesn't the law also give business- 
men some new protections against 
labor abuses? 

Yes, particularly with respect to 
secondary boycotts and blackmail 
or shakedown picketing; also, or- 
ganizational picketing and hot cargo 
contracts. It gives small businesses a 
forum for the redress of grievances 
in that there is no longer a no man's 
land. 

Where the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board declines to take juris- 
diction, those who are suffering a 
wrong or injury can now seek re- 
dress in state courts and before 
state agencies. 

Would this restore some life to 
state laws which have been rela- 
tively ineffective? 

Yes. But the all-important thing 
is that no longer can there exist a 
wrong without a remedy. The in- 
jured persons or those who are 
aggrieved can either get their com- 
plaints processed before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, or 
they can have them adjudicated in 



the state courts or before a state 
agency, where the state provides 
one. 

Will you explain briefly how the 
new law closes the Taft-Hartley 
Act's loopholes with respect to 
secondary boycotts? 

Heretofore, although I do not 
think the Taft-Hartley Act intended 
so, unions were free to picket the 
customers of a plant that was hav- 
ing labor dispute in order to bring 
pressure on the management in- 
volved in the dispute to yield to 
union demands. A firm doing busi- 
ness with the struck plant, although 
an innocent bystander, frequently 
became the helpless victim of a situ- 
ation that resulted in great injury 
to it. That class of boycotting and 
picketing is now prohibited. 

Are unions thus prohibited from 
putting direct pressure on the in- 
nocent employer? 

That is correct. 

How does this law attempt to take 
the racketeers out of unions? 

A number of provisions will seri- 
ously hamper the racketeering ele- 
ment. To begin with, it prohibits 
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convicted criminals and ex-convicts 
from holding responsible" office or 
authority in labor unions for five 
years after their conviction of cer- 
tain crimes or the termination of 
imprisonment. 

The new law also requires a cor- 
rect and complete accounting of 
union funds — the keeping of finan- 
cial records for a five-year period. 
Again, the democratic processes of 
holding an election and the require 
ment that elections be held by se- 
cret ballot will contribute to the 
riddance of gangsters and nooks 
from union office. 

Do you feel that this will have a 
wholesome effect on unions with 
corrupt leaders? 

Yes. It is going to have an impact 
on any union that has been operated 
by the labor-boss type of leadership, 
and where corruption has been prac 



ticed and democratic processes and 
rights are denied to the members. 

Are there some areas that you feel 
the new bill fails to cover? 

I do not think the bill is perfect. 
I think after brief experience in its 
administration and application we 
will find it needs some strengthen- 
ing and maybe, in some areas, some 
modification. 

What do you think will need to be 
done if this law fails to achieve 
its objectives? 

I assume you are referring to the 
proposed association of all trans- 
portation unions under the leader- 
ship of Jimmy Hoffa, president 
of the Teamsters Union; Harry 
Bridges, boss of West Coast long- 
shoremen, or some leader of that 
type, If this law proves to be inade- 
quate to curb and to prevent the 



acquisition of powers by which one 
man or a few men could paralyze 
the nation's commerce, I feel it may 
be necessary to place such unions 
under the antitrust laws. 

We hope that will not be neces- 
sary, but this country cannot permit 
such tremendous powers to repose 
in the leadership or in the person of 
any individual. 

Actually, this bill does not direct 
itself at this matter of association 
of unions, does it? 

No, it does not. But if they persist 
in the attempt to concentrate such 
powers, then I say it may be nec- 
essary for the Congress to legislate 
accordingly. end 

For new information on how labor 
helps make and administer our lates. 
turn to fxige 38 and read "Union 
Leaders Move into Government" 




nothing nails down sales like 
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and nothing builds A WHERE NESS like the Yellow Pages 



From Hardware to Lumber, whatever you sell, 
you'll sell more when A WHERE NESS of your 
product or service directs prospects to your 
local outlets— through the Yellow Pages. 

For the manufacturer of national brand-name 
products, Trade-Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages tells prospects where they can find his 
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Pages advertising makes the community aware 
of the products and services be offers. 

Remember, nothing builds A WHERE NESS 
for your business like the Yellow Pages — the 
shopping guide used liy 9 out of 10 shoppers. 

Let the Yellow Pagf- man help you plan an 
A WHERE NESS program for your business. Call 
your local Hell telephone business office today. 

The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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Match city plans 
to changing pattern 

Declining downtown pressure 
may alter future urban needs 



In the future cities may be able 
to avoid the problems that harass 
them today. 

This does not mean that making 
cities more livable will be easy. 
Slums, traffic congestion, air pollu 
tion, high taxes, and other present 
problems must be faced and solved. 
But, in solving them, we can avoid 
those actions that would tend to 
bring new and bigger headaches in 
the future. 

Part of our present city problems 
are due to the fact that we have al- 
ways underestimated city growth. 
We did not recognize changes as 
they occurred. City problems of the 
future may result because we over- 
estimate today for the same reason. 

We talk about an urban growth 



that will make the entire East 
Coast, from Portland, Maine, to 
Norfolk, Va., one vast city. Similar 
cities, running from Pennsylvania 
to Cleveland, linking Chicago to St. 
Louis, and extending along the West 
Coast have been predicted. Giant 
cities have been translated as giant 
problems. Study of the facts suggests 
that such giants need not be feared 
in our time. 

It is easy to see how such fears 
came into being. The number of 
urban households grew by 300,000 
a year from 1930 to 1940, by 500,- 
000 a year from 1941 to 1947 and 
one million a year from 1947 to 
1950. The total number of house- 
holds grew bv 500,000 a year in the 
'30's, by 600,000 annually from 1940 



to 1947 and 1.5 million a year from 
1947 to 1950. Project that rise in 
the rate and in no time the entire 
country is one big city. 

But there are reasons why what 
has happened in the past need not 
continue to happen. 

We can save ourselves future 
trouble, then, by considering: 

How fast are cities likely to grow? 

What changes in land use will 
result? 

What traffic and other problems 
will this create? 

What kind of city government 
will the new cities require? 

Growth 

Recent expansion of cities has 
come basically from three causes. 
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ATLAS 
MISSILE 
AM REX 
MEMORY 



The missile screams skyward and is pone — 
lull not forgotten. Stored in its nose cone, an 
Ampex "memory machine' records fantastic 
facts on stresses and strains of space flight. 
This capture of critical moments dramatizes 
ihe comic advance Ampex has made as 
a specialist in the 'storage and retrieval' 
of information, becoming a world leader in 
the development and manufacture of 
precision recording equipment. 

The men behind the memory are talented 
people with a "winning team complex.' 
Ampc\ lias "i(H) scientists and engineers 
developing new uses for its products. 
75' i of sales are new instruments that didn't 
exist four years ago. among them the 
now TV marvel, the Videotape' television 
recorder that puts a show on tape and 
plays it back, immedialelv . To protect its 
properties and its future. Ampcx turned 
to I \ \. tin- pioneer in iit-ni am c. 

Ampex protection includes comprehensive 
liability, automobile, business interruption, 
fidelity, forperv and valuable records, 
commercial block policies and cargo marine. 
Wouldn't you like jour bu-iness to enjoy 
the same extra value in complete protection 
and personalized service that makes Insurance 
hv North America better'/ Your business 
can. whether il i- a large m small one. 
Ask any l\A agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company ol North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company ol North America 

Life Inturanco Company of North America • Philadelphia 

*TM A i lL .n Cmot>l«t«m 




"I am a 
Burlington 
Man" 

I'm a Burlington Industrial Agent- 
one of a group whose job is helping industries 
find suitable plant locations along our rail- 
road, in the fourteen states that we call 
" B urlington- Land . " 

When your company outlines its needs to 
us, we go to work for you, developing useful 
information on industrial sites, utilities, 
natural resources, markets, labor, transpor- 
tation and other factors. 

The services we perform are useful to 
industry, to the localities we serve, and to 
the Burlington. They're part of an over-all 
pattern of helpful neighborliness which 
makes each of us proud to say . . . 

"1 am a Burlington Man" 
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CITY PLANS 

continued 

none of which is likely to exert sim- 
ilar pressure in the future. 

First, nearly 15 per cent of the 
increase in urban population has 
been due to migration from farms. 

The number of farms has dropped 
to about 4.6 million. These farms 
are no longer an inexhaustible 
source for future migration. Within 
the next decade or so migration 
from the farms may be cut appre- 
ciably. Many families may stay on 
the farm even though a good pro- 
portion of their income is derived 
from nonfarm sources. 

Second, deaths are increasing 
faster than marriages. Until 1956 
marriages exceeded deaths. The 
number of deaths thus far in 1959 
has been 40 per cent greater than 
the number of marriages. House- 
holds now are being broken up at 
increasingly fast rates. While the 
entrance rate stays high, the exit 
rate continues to grow. 

Third, the demand for space per 
person is increasing more slowly. 
Single people began to occupy their 
own quarters in large numbers after 
World War II. Older people, who 
previously moved in with their chil- 
dren were able to maintain their 
own quarters as pensions and social 
security benefits increased. This, 
too, added to the demand for space. 
From 1950 to 1955 the increase in 



the number of housing units oc- 
cupied by other than married cou- 
ples almost equaled the increase in 
the number of homes occupied by 
married couples. This surge in de- 
mand has passed its peak. 

With these three pressures less- 
ened, it seems likely that the rate of 
urban explosion that was experi- 
enced from 1947 to 1950 may not be 
experienced again until 1980 or 
later. The combination of war-in- 
duced pressures, and of changed 
standards of living brought about by 
high employment, caused a revo- 
lution in living standards. From 
now on. progress may be more evo- 
lutionary than revolutionary. The 
explosions of a decade ago are being 
replaced by a slower but healthy, 
steady progress. 

Land 

Allowing for these changes in 
past pressures, we may expect the 
nonfarm population to gTow at 
about two jjer cent per year. These 
people would need about one mil- 
lion acres per year for homes and 
possibly another million for other 
purposes, such as highways, schools, 
churches and commercial ventures. 

This diversion of roughly two 
million acres a year to nonfarm 
usage should cause no concern. 
Farm acres properly operated can 
now support one person per acre. In 
ten years three acres may be su port- 
ing about four people. This increase 
in productivity is adding the equival- 



ent of 17.5 million acres a year to 
our farm area. But the growth in the 
population requires an addition of 
only about 4.5 million acres a year 
for food purposes. Adding this to 
the two million acres per year the 
urban people will need, we get a 
total requirement of about 6.5 mil- 
lion acres a year. Subtracting this 
6.5 million acres from the 17.5 mil- 
lion acres added annually suggests 
that we are continuing to add 11 
million acres of farm capacity to 
our already surplus figure of 45 mil- 
lion acres. 

We need not fear the diversion 
of land from farm to nonfarm uses, 
particularly when that diversion in- 
creases income and standards of liv- 
ing. 

The new cities 

Cities have grown because they 
provided an environment in which 
manufacturing could proceed rela- 
tively efficiently, and one which was 
conducive to the service industries. 
The nature of future growth will de 
pend largely on what happens to 
these industries. 

In manufacturing, the productiv- 
ity of the machine is increasing. 
The number of production workers 
has, therefore, been declining for 
several years. It is about 12 million 
now compared with more than 14 
million in 1953. Even if the output 
per production worker rises only 
Half as much per year between now 
and 1970 as it lias in the past six 



PAST URBAN GROWTH has been 
in high gear. If continued, 
supercities would soon cover 
nation. But future urban growth 
will be in low gear 
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HOW WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
GET AHEAD 

By a Subscriber 

"One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal in a railroad dub car. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the brightest, most in- 
teresting articles I ever read. 

"I sent for a Trial Subscription. For 
the first time in my life I began to un- 
derstand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambi- 
tious men earn money. My Trial Sub- 
scription to The Journal cost me S7. It 
showed me how to increase my income." 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U. S., 
The Journal is printed daily in five 
cities— New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Ju.-t send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-10 
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CITY PLANS 

continued 



years, employment of production 
workers would show no net gain. 

Manufacturing industries, then, 
will need no more space per unit of 
goods produced. They will need 
more space for each individual pro- 
duction worker, more office space for 
supervisory, policy and nonoperat- 
ing staff, and more parking areas. 

On the other hand, service indus- 
tries have grown from employing 
roughly 14 million in 1919 to em- 
ploying more than 32 million now. 
The amount of space needed in and 
around cities for service workers 
may be expected to expand in the 
future. 

White-collar workers may reach 
45.5 per cent in 1970. This will 
probably mean 21 million employes 
with desks. 

The increased output per white- 
collar worker is a result, in part, of 
an increasing investment per worker. 
This tends to mean more space per 
worker. 

This would seem to mean a bigger 
volume of commercial construction 
for the next decade. This construc- 
tion will also require more parking 
space per worker than was required 
in the past decade. 

This sort of growth, however, does 
not mean much increase in down- 
town space requirements. It does 
suggest growing space requirements 
in the suburbs. The occupied floor 
space in the centers of most large 
cities has not been growing. 

Most of the services cities per- 
form can also be performed in the 
suburbs. Because most of the manu- 
facturing of the future, in general, 
will be cleaner, quieter and will not 
require the huge aggregations of em- 
ployment that were common in the 
*20's, it, too, will tend to be dis- 
persed in smaller towns or the sub- 
urbs of larger cities. This will i>er- 
mit a cellular growth of suburbs. 
Groups of manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, and professional services can 
develop. These centers can be nearly 
autonomous. They will rely on the 
center of cities for general control 
and for certain sjH'cinlties. They 
will get much of their raw material 
and ship much of their physical pro- 
duction from and to other communi- 
ties. But new manufacturing will 
not be centered in one part of town 
with new distribution, production, 
service and residential areas sharply 
delineated. The European concept 
of intermixing industry, trade and 
residential areas will come to be ac- 
cepted more here. 



The distance, in terms of time 
and possibly even in terms of space, 
between work and home can be cut, 
and yet the home can be in a neigh- 
borhood of single- family houses, or 
of attractive apartments with ample 
grounds. This development will 
match the change in the family pat- 
terns. 

With more young families with- 
out children or with only young 
children, and with more elderly 
families without children, suburbs 
readily accessible to places of em- 
ployment will be more attractive 
than distant exurbia. 

Government 

These growing suburbs and cities 
will interlock. It will be increasing- 
ly difficult to maintain separate 
sewer systems, or water systems, 
separate street maintenance crews, 
or even separate police departments 
for small political entities. 

This fact is already being ac- 
cepted. Some metropolitan commu- 
nities, such as Cleveland, have al- 
ready put some of their utilities, 
such as sewer and water, under com- 
mon management. 

Metropolitan communities of the 
future will tend to have increasing 
amounts of technical services han- 
dled by a common technical staff. 
But social services such as schools, 
hospitals, and even some police 
work may continue to be decentral- 
ized. Local opinion can be impor- 
tant in handling social problems 
such as schools and cultural and 
recreational facilities. 

The fear that traffic congestion 
will become unbearable in growing 
cities is another result of mistakes 
in projecting past trends. When we 
had to rely on mass transportation, 
industry had to be centrally located. 
As we moved from mass to individ- 
ual transportation, workers con- 
tinued to travel to areas where 
employment had been located. Now 
production and distribution facili- 
ties are being scattered more widely 
and in smaller packages. Traffic to 
work has not increased greatly by 
this process because the distance 
between the home and employment 
does not have to rise as workers 
move to suburbs. 

The increased trans[K>rtation is 
served by the 30,000 miles of local 
and the 6,000 miles of arterial roads 
being added each year. This relieves 
pressure on traffic to downtown 
areas, and in time, as the urban 
portion of the interstate highway 
program approaches completion, it 
will be easier to get downtown. 
Only business which can be eco- 
nomically justified downtown will 
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remain there, and traffic facilities 
can be made adequate for it. 

City planners eye the future with 
fear also because past growth has 
created slums. This has happened 
in part because city planners could 
not foresee the vast increase in 
standards of living and wants and 
the development of the automobile. 
These two developments made many 
of the buildings and much of the 
structure of the city of 1920 obso- 
lete and unwanted. It took a long 
time to organize governments and 
business to face this new high-in- 
come, mobile economy. But this situ- 
ation is being faced now. Interstate 
highway systems, regional develop- 
ment organizations, metropolitan 
authorities, and other developments 
are witness of this recognition. The 
unfortunate developments of the 
past do not have to be repeated, 
and many of them may not be re- 
peated in the future. City planning 
for the future is evolving more 
around transportation facilities than 
the city planning of the recent past. 
Highway officials now have funds 
and experience. This makes it possi- 
ble for officials to be more effective 
in directing the urban growth of the 
future. They will create fewer slums 
than were allowed by past proced- 
ures. 

This does not mean that making 
these cities more livable will l>e 
easy. There are still many problems 
which were not and could not be 
solved 10, 20, or 30 years ago. 

But these problems are being at- 
tacked. More and more urban re- 
sponsibilities are being given to 
civil service technicians. Corrup- 
tion and local favors are less and 
less effective means of maintaining 
political machines in power. Intense 
interest in school problems, for in- 
stance, has helped alert citizens to 
the need for political action, and 
for methods for solving other polit- 
ical problems. 

The fact that cities are creatures 
of states and that most states are 
rural minded contributes to the dif- 
ficulties. Few major city problems 
can be solved unless state govern- 
ments delegate adequate authority. 
The failure to do this has been a 
major reason why cities have turned 
to the federal government. But as 
the proportion of farm population 
drops and the urban population 
grows, metropolitan jurisdictions 
will get increased authority as well 
as responsibility. 

Future growth may, therefore, be 
feu difficult to handle than has been 
suggested. It is something we can 
a nd probably will be able to take in 
stride.— Robinson Nkwcomb 
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CREATIVE PEOPLE 
HAVE FOUR BASIC 
JOB NEEDS 



Does youb company attract brain power? 

If it does, you have added assurance of future business growth. 

If it doesn't — if a cold war between management and research ham- 
pers your operations, or if you seem unable to recruit and fully develop 
promising, high-talent workers — you're likely to lag behind in the com- 
petitive demand for fast innovation. 

To help solve this problem. Dr. Simon Marcson suggests as a starting 
point understanding of the difference between what he calls "colleague 
authority" and "executive authority." A sociologist who has served as 
a consultant to industry, the federal government, and the United Na- 
tions, Dr. Marcson is the director of a study of high-talent manpower 
utilization being made by Princeton University's Industrial Relations 
Section. 

Here are some of the findings: 

Executive authority is associated with the traditional business or- 
ganization. Here the boss has complete authority. He gives orders 
without being expected to defer to the opinions of subordinates unless 
he chooses to do so. In this system, a man's power and rank give him 
prestige and are assumed to be directly related to his ability. 

Colleague authority is found in its purest form in colleges and uni- 
versities, where authority rests in the group rather than in an indi- 
vidual. Persons of unequal status participate in reaching decisions 
together as though they were of equal rank. Prestige depends upon fl 
man's achievements as judged by his colleagues and carries no power 
of command. 

An engineer, scientist or other high-talent worker is geared by his 
training and professional goals to a system of colleague authority. He 
adapts himself reluctantly to the atmosphere of executive authority 
in an industrial firm. 

Corporations can take two steps to achieve a climate which will en- 
courage peak performance by their high-talent personnel and aid in 
recruiting top college graduates: 

1 Recognize the professional needs of such employes. 

2. Set up special arrangements to handle their personnel problems. 

"To a large extent, corporations still don't realize that, when they 
acquire large numbers of professionals, they have on their hands a dif- 
ferent kind of employe with a different set of problems," Dr. Marcson 
says. "If you treat a professional person no differently from an hourly 
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Wage worker, you are going to affect his enthusiasm, his motivation 
and his interest in staying on the job. He may express his discontent by 
behavior which company officials regard as peculiar or disloyal." 

The personnel department of a large engineering firm ruled that em- 
ployes could not wear shorts in the summer. Dozens of the company's 
engineers immediately grew beards; some came to work in brightly 
colored sport shirts. Others made a point of wearing shorts. 

Such incidents can grow into a cold war between management and 
its professional employes. Approximately 12 per cent of this country's 
engineers have already joined unions. 

Professional employes organize to protest and consolidate their de- 
fease when they their professional status and independence 
threatened. Their aim in organizing is often more to defend their self- 
esteem than to gain economic ends. 

The goals of the corporation and the goals of the professional worker 
are basically different. The corporation aims at earning a profit and 
improving its competitive position and prestige. The professional 
seeks to advance himself and gain recognition within his profession. 

Management must persuade the professional that these goals are 
nevertheless interrelated — that the continued success of the company 
makes it possible for him to pursue his own goals within its structure. 

Contributing to the conflict and stress is the fact that the high- 
talent worker finds that, in an industrial organization, promotion is 
based primarily on managerial skills rather than accomplishment in a 
professional specialty. If he advances on the managerial ladder, he is 
moving away from the practice of his profession and his original goals. 

The basic causes of the gulf between a corporation and its high-talent 
personnel are the conflict between the systems of executive and col- 
league authority; the difference in values, goals and needs of the two 
parties; and the formalization and rigidity which the corporate struc- 
ture frequently introduces into the relationship. 

Once the differences in the aims of management and of high-talent 
Workers are recognized, they can be coordinated on a practical basis 
and a compromise 1 satisfactory to both can be reached. 

In part, this will involve a shift by the cor|x>ration toward colleague 
authority in handling its professional employes and acceptance by the 
Professionals of some aspects of the executive authority system. Indus 
try already, by trial and error, lias introduced such benefits of colleague 
authority as permission for its professional workers to publish scientific 
Papers and attend professional meetings. 

Recognition ot professional qualities 

High-talent employes have four fundamental needs which arise out 
of their professional training and goals: recognition, participation in 
decisions concerning their work, self-realization, and predictability in 
Work and career. 

The extent to which a corporation is able to satisfy these needs is 
the extent to which its high-talent personnel will be motivated to work 
at peak capacity. It is also a measure of the amount of magnetism a 
firm will exert in attracting and holding distinguished professionals and 
top college graduates. 

In meeting these professional needs, a corporation will not endanger 
its basic purpose of utilizing high-talent personnel to improve its prod- 
ucts and develop new products. Rather it will advance this aim by 
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boosting both the performance and the quality of professional workers. 

Recognition is of crucial importance to the high-talent worker be- 
cause, in the last analysis, he regards his achievements as subject 
only to the judgment of his peers. "He doesn't fight for recognition 
because of egotism or some personal peculiarity." Dr. Marcson says. 
"It is his reason for being— a matter of professional life or death." 

Unfortunately, the recognition system in a corporation frequently 
puts the scientist or engineer near the bottom of the totem pole. The 
laboratory building of an eastern industrial firm has a wing which holds 
the administrative offices. This wing is air conditioned and the adminis- 
trators have well furnished private offices with secretaries outside. 

The remainder of the building is not air conditioned. Here the tech- 
nical staff, some of them top scientists, are crowded together two or 
three to a room packed with equipment, work benches and desks. 

To the research men, the core and major function of the laboratory is 
research. The conclusion they draw from a comparison of quarters, 
however, is that the corporation prizes administration more highly than 
research achievement. 

The fact that promotion is industry's traditional mechanism for con- 
ferring recognition raises another problem. Promotion within a labora- 
tory removes the recipient from active research as he moves into ad- 
ministration. The corporation loses a good research scientist and may 
not gain a good administrator. 

Some firms have met this dilemma by adopting a parallel ladder of 
promotion for the professional worker. Titles such as "fellow" and 
"senior scientist" have been created and salary scales established which 
i-nable a top scientist to rise to the pay level of the laboratory director 
and still remain in active research. 

The parallel system enables the professional to see success in terms 
of advancement within the corporation rather than solely in his pro- 
fession. 

Participation in decisions concerning their work is also a strong mo- 
tivating factor for high-talent employes. Traditionally, a professional 
person decides himself what he must do and how he will do it. In a 
corporation, however, he faces assignments made by his superiors. His 
instinct is to resist to avoid losing his professional prcroga fives. 

To have the cooperation of the high-talent employe in meeting its 
own goals and needs, management must use indirect manipulation, 
avoiding the appearance of direct assignment. Such control is complex. 

For example, a laboratory director who needs a certain job done 
might call in one of his research scientists and use this approach: 

"I'm faced with this problem. Here are the facts and these are the 
possibilities. I need someone with your particular gifts to solve it. I 
know you're involved in another project, but I'd like to get your reac- 
tions. Would you be interested in Liking a couple of weeks to think 
about it and give me the conclusions you reach?" 

Here, although the scientist is given the opijortunity to make up his 
own mind on whether to take over the project, etiquette requires that 
he accept the responsibility if at all possible. If he feels he must re- 
fuse, there should be no retribution and the laboratory director simply 
puts the question to another man. 

A corporation which permits some of its top scientists to engage in 
unrestricted basic research gets advantages entirely apart from what- 
ever discoveries may result. Basic research adds to a firm's prestige in 
the scientific world and makes it easier to get and hold scientists who 
would not lx- attracted by anything less than complete autonomy. 

The company thus acquires a corps of distinguished consultants in its 
own lalx>ratory. It also provides a pinnacle within the corporation 
toward which other members of the laboratory staff may aspire — corn- 
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NEW WAY TO ATTRACT BRAIN POWER cont'd 
plete freedom in research as a reward for outstanding accomplishment. 

Self -realization. Since professional achievement and reputation 
are the chief stock-in-trade of the high-talent worker, he requires an 
opportunity to use his training to satisfy his own aspirations and en- 
hance his professional status. 

The ability to publish his findings in scholarly journals is a funda- 
mental need. Publication should be treated by a company so that the 
researcher regards it as the recognition by management of a right 
rather than the granting of a privilege. Attendance at professional 
meetings is another means of self-realization. 

Predictability. An industrial firm lacks the tenure system of a uni- 
versity, so professional workers should be assured of predictability in 
their work and career. Abrupt changes should be avoided. 

A wise manager will infuse his high-talent subordinates with the feel- 
ing that no one will be fired without extreme cause — that they will hold 
their jobs regardless of the whims of the boss, office intrigue, personal 
competition, personality conflicts and other nonprofessional hazards. 

Special handling of professional personnel 

Acting on Dr. Marcson*s findings, Radio Corporation of America is 
currently setting up a special office to take care of all personnel matters 
affecting its engineering and scientific employes. This responsibility 
will be removed from RCA's general personnel office and given to a 
man who will serve directly under the vice president in charge of engi- 
neering and research. 

Professional workers can be handled best by persons who understand 
them and are familiar with their needs and problems. It makes little 
difference whether such responsibility is delegated to a group within 
the personnel department or a separate unit is established if it is given 
to qualified officials as their principal job. In a small firm the responsi- 
bility might be exercised by one man. 

Such a unit can inaugurate a system of classification, salary admin- 
istration, organizational structure and achievement awards appropriate 
to the requirements of high-talent personnel. In addition, it can aid 
these workers in the development of their careers through such channels 
as graduate work, preparation of scientific papers and attendance at 
seminars and professional meetings. 

The organizational rigidity which poses barriers to better utiliza- 
tion of high-talent workers must be reduced. Regular dinner meetings 
of key people in the laboratory and the product divisions of a com- 
pany would help make each aware of the other's problems and needs. Or 
several willing researchers might be appointed to act as liaison with the 
various product divisions to provide more effective communication. 

Dr. Marcson predicts that managers of high-talent workers will in- 
creasingly seek training for themselves in industrial relations, social 
psychology, economics and sociology. He anticipates that more and 
more social scientists will be acquired to take over managerial staff 
work in this field. 

If industry becomes a place where high-talent employes can achieve 
professional fulfillment while advancing industrial development, it 
will find that it has a ready supply of recruits. And, as Dr. Marcson 
concludes: 

"The future economic development of the United States will dejK'nd 
upon industry's success in attracting adequate numbers of high-talent 
workers." snp 

REPRINTS of "New Way to Attract Brain Power" may be obtained \o f 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid from Nation's Business, 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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Where to 
action-ge - 

Three basic steps lead to filling 
the need for men with initiative 

Management's need for men with the old-fash- 
ioned trait of initiative is growing every day. The 
ability to provide one's own leadership rather than 
having to wait for someone else to provide it can 
mean the difference between success and failure. 

Finding or developing such self-starters is difficult, 
but, so long as the need for initiative is recognized, 
the difficulties need not be insurmountable. While 
the details will naturally vary from company to com- 
pany, they will generally incorporate these three basic 
steps: 

► Organize a search. 

► Learn to identify latent initiative. 

► Make the company attractive to enterprising men. 

Organize a search 

Many companies are still gearing their personnel- 
searching habits to a buyer's market for talent that 
disappeared years ago. The woods are no longer full 
of good employment prospects; instead, they're full 
of professional recruiters and talent- hungry personnel 
men. To be fully realistic about the prospects of 
meeting your company's needs for enterprising men, 
you'll have to face the fact that your needs will 
probably always exceed the supply. This means plan- 
ning and budgeting for a permanent search. 

The hunt for men with initiative can't succeed if 
it's carried out in a haphazard way. Too often, a 
large-scale search is launched as the result of a crisis, 
and then lags after the initial sense of urgency is lost. 
The quest for action-minded, independent men has to 
be carefully organized. Since it's easier to recognize 
an established record of initiative than to detect it 
before it's had a chance to develop, many companies 
keep tabs on outstanding men in their industry, build- 
ing up what amounts to a "Who's Who" of top talent. 

Men with potential but unrecognized initiative 
don't necessarily wait for an employer to seek them 
out. If such a man becomes convinced that your com- 
pany offers a good opportunity to him. he may come 
to you directly to sound out his prospects. To en- 



find 




courage this possibility, it's a good idea to integrate 
your personnel search with your public relations pro- 
gram. Let people know that men with ideas and 
ambition are welcome in your company. Your reputa- 
tion can be the best initiative-finder you've got — or, 
if you neglect it, it can deter the right kind of man 
from approaching you at all. 

Because initiative is likely to crop up almost any- 
where, it's a mistake to keep looking for it in the same 
places. Many companies are unconsciously biased in 
favor of certain recruiting sources, such as a partic- 
ular college or one of the military services. This 
means, in effect, that they cut themselves off from 
equally good or better sources with which they don't 
happen to be familiar. 

Most narrow-gauge recruiting programs are simply 
due to habit, rather than prejudice. But, particularly 
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when you are seeking :t quality so scarce as initiative, 
habitual sources are not likely to be able to fill the 
bill by themselves. 

Men from unlikely sources, or indeed any |>erson 
who may have been judged as below par for one rea- 
son or another, may deserve a second look. The 
potentiality for initiativt- isn't always obvious, so 
even the smallest hint of it may be worth following 
up. Most personnel evaluation specialists will tell you 
that tests, interviews and the other tools of their trade 
are more proficient at eliminating the |iotential fail- 
ure than at spotlighting the potential success. 

In general, it pays to look as deeply as possible at 
as many candidates as possible when you are trying 
to find people who are capable of exercising initiative. 

People with a demonstrated record of initiative are 
not only rare, but tend to have secure jobs with firms 
that appreciate them and pay them accordingly. 
They are hard to lure away. This means that if the 
search Jor self-starters is to lie productive, it must 
also be directed toward men in whom this trait has 
not yet hlossomed. In fact, this is the richest source 
of men with initiative, since there is much less com- 
petition for someone's services before he starts to 
show this quality than there will be later. 

Recognizing latent initiative 

Distinguishing the man with latent initiative from 
the man who has none can lie difficult. There are, 
however, a few clues which will often be useful. 

Many people who are lightly dismissed as misfits 
may be worth their weight in gold. Remember that 
people who don't need to be told what to do or when 
to do it tend to be impatient and to ignore regula- 
tions. The line !>etw<vn initiative and insubordination 
is, at times, very fine. Hut executives sometimes lump 
the two together and reject lioth. 

The truly enterprising man is not actually a rebel 
against regulations; but he does consider them to be 
only rough guides rather than unbreakable rules. He 
insists on the right to interpret them in the light of 
circumstances. On the other hand, the chronic mal- 
content fights against rules regardless of whether they 
apply to circumstances or not. A close inquiry into 
the facts will usually indicate which kind of man one 
is dealing with. 

Sometimes initiative will start to show up in small 
ways early in life. Watch for people with a history 
of doing more than was required in school or at work. 
A refusal to take the easy path of doing just enough 
to get by could be the first sign of a strong ixitenti- 
ality for displaying initiative in business. Frequently 
these extra efforts will not be well known to others, 
because these people (end to exert themselves for the 
sheer joy of accomplishment and may not care 
whether other people realize what they are doing. 

In a similar vein, be on the lookout for the man 
who has shown a compulsion to excel in something 
(it does not matter whether it was a sport, a hobby, 
or an academic subject I. This is particularly impor- 
tant when the activity din's not come naturally to the 
person, but requires special effort. People in whom 
initiative is strong like to pit themselves against a 




Search for self-starter 



tough challenge, and will seek out such a challenge 
when life does not present them with one Stutterers 
who force themselves to become fluent speakers, or 
frail children who turn themselves into expert ath- 
letes, are examples ol this kind ol challenge-seeking 

Another clue to potential initiative is a tendency 
to Ik- unentertainable. Pay extra attention to people 
who ignore the usual diversions because they cannot 
be happy unless they're doing something creative. 
Sometimes such a person is considered odd or too 
serious. Actually, he is likely to be a producer, rather 
than a consumer, of ideas. His willingness to go his 
own way on his own time is a hopeful indication of 
willingness to take prompt action while on the job. 

Frequently, of course, these clues will had to the 
off-beat types from whom, unfortunately, the self- 
starters are sometimes hard to distinguish. Profes- 
sional advice can often help in determining whether 
somebody's nonconformity is due to an independent 
mind or to eccentricity. 

All the emphasis must not be placed solely on find- 
ing the right people. Nobody is so right that he can 
turn in a consistently high-level performance in an 
atmosphere that he finds stifling or dull. What's more, 
men with initiative have some special tastes of their 
own with regard to working atmospheres. They find it 
easier to hit their stride in some kinds of companies 
than in others. 

Attract enterprising men 

People with minds of their own like to be treated 
as such. Failure to treat them so has cost many a 
company the services of an outstanding individual. 
Companies that want to attract and hold men with 
initiative are becoming increasingly aware of the ad- 
vantages of granting special privileges to special peo- 
ple. This is particularly true of lifting restrictions 
that tend to annoy independent-minded people. 

Having to punch time clocks, or to fill out detailed. 
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ACTION -GETTERS continued 



repetitive forms, are two kinds of routine which irk 
this kind of person and give him the feeling that he 
is being regimented. He is not likely to abuse his 
privilege if the restriction is removed, since he is pri- 
marily after freedom of movement rather than a 
prestige symbol. As a result, the man with real initia- 
tive has plenty of built-in discipline of his own and 
does not need external rules to keep him in line. 

Just by the law of averages, some actions that peo- 
ple take on their own initiative will not work out 
successfully. Unless a mistake was plainly due to poor 
judgment, it would be a more serious mistake to let 
the ax fall on the man who made it. Making initiative 
unsafe is a good way to squelch it altogether. If a man 
can be trusted to use his own judgment in the first 
place, he can be allowed his quota of mistakes. These 
will usually be more than repaid by his successes. 

Men with initiative are motivated by several dif- 
ferent goals, although as a rule these will involve 
freedom from restrictions and the authority to imple- 
ment their own ideas. In any event, it pays to study 
each such individual to get a closer idea of what kind 
of emotional rewards he wants from his work — and 
then, if possible, give them to him. One man may 
want wealth; another, fame; a third, the power to get 
things done the way he wants to do them. The com- 
pany that tries to give its self-starters as much of 
their main desires as it can. will usually enjoy high 
morale and loyalty in return. 

One motive that is common among other groups 
may be relatively lacking among the high-initiative 
group: the need for security. 

For the most part these people neither want nor 
need to have their security guaranteed by any ex- 
ternal source They carry their own security in the 
form of self-assurance. What's more, they are fre- 
quently unwilling to pay the price of patience and 
submission that many organizations demand in ex- 
change for insuring continued employment. 




Talent is where you find it 




Watch for bud that may bloom 



In fact, de-emphasizing the security aspect of a job 
when recruiting for people with strong initiative can 
accomplish a double purpose: The company is likely 
to seem more attractive to such people because of the 
lessened emphasis on conformity; and many half- 
hearted candidates will be discouraged from pressing 
their applications. 

When a good man leaves the company, make sure 
he knows he'd lie welcomed back — and remind him of 
this occasionally. If he had any complaints, look into 
them and correct them if possible. Incidentally, it's 
not at all unlikely that his complaints may involve 
his superiors. This can lead to a delicate situation. 
Even so you'll want to satisfy yourself that no one is 
actually blocking a constructively zealous subordi- 
nate. This strangles the company's future. 

Other steps can be taken to help with this problem, 
steps that go outside the company to the broader 
area of the community at large. Businessmen are 
taking an interest in the schools, and particularly in 
the provisions for developing exceptional talent. Also, 
there is an awakening interest in people in all walks 
of life who are trying to accomplish something under 
their own steam. Initiative is gradually being tagged 
with prestige. 

None of these measures will work miracles, but 
miracles are not needed. All that is really needed for 
business to solve the initiative shortage is an all-out 
effort to bring out the best in the best people. Even 
a little initiative can go a long way. But it is not 
likely to endure indefinitely in companies that make 
no organized plans for finding, developing and pre- 
serving it. — Db. Saul Gellerman 
Consulting Psychologist 



REPRINTS of "Where to find action-getters" may 
be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation's Business, 1615 H St.. N.W., 
W ashington f>, D. ('. Please enclose remittance. 
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Do your employees 
ask you these questions? 




You can answer personnel questions with MONY'S FREE guidebook! 



Written in outline form, HONV's &4-page 
guidebook holds a wealth of information 
Useful to anyone concerned with person- 
nel. The guidebook is based to a large 
degree on MONY's own program, admin • 
'stered successfully for years among 
thousands of employees. 

You'll find it includes many sound 
ideas, proved in practice over the years 
U a wide variety of businesses .. .in- 



cluding many for whom MONY has de- 
veloped business insurance and employee 
benefit plans. 

Whether you have five employees or 
hundreds— whether you want to develop 
a comprehensive program or review the 
one you already have-you'll find MONY's 
guidebook most helpful. 

For your FREE copy, without obliga- 
tion, mail this coupon today! 




UTUAI 



O N 



Mutuol Of N»i» York, D«pl. NB 109 
Broadway ot S5lh Slreel, New York 19, N. Y 




Y j I would like a copy of your free 
I "Guidebook to a Modern Personnel Program." 



TKr Muluol L.f* Ifuurofic* Company Ot N«w Vafk. N*w York, N Y 
Otf*c*l /orof»rf rhrouetaut rlw United Slotot ond .« Canado 

IOH UFt. ACCJOtNT i SICKNfSS. GKOUP INSURANCE. PINSION HANS 
MONY IOOAY MANS MOHIY IOMOMOWI 
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Civilian spending would 
soon exceed reduction 
in defense outlays 



WHAT 
PEACE 
WOULD DO 
TO YOU 




Tax cut would 
mean a windfall 
increase for 
every consumer 




Quick and important changes could be 
expected if defense spending were cut 



Any abrupt softening of cold war pressures — if it comes — can 
bring this country a boom, not the recession suggested by such phrases 
as "peace scare." 

It will bring changes likely to affect your business. The principal 
changes you should expect are: 

rise in consumer spending far surpassing the cut in military 
nding and concentrated on such things as houses, automobiles, furni 
tare and household appliances. 

A terrific upsurge in spending for new plants and equipment. 

Larger incomes for everybody to spend and invest. 

A higher standard of living. 

Lower taxes. 

A larger labor force. 

Increased pressure for federal aid of various kinds. 
A temporary threat of inflation which can be readily countered. 
Some industries and individuals would be hurt temporarily. Si ion 
these industries and all the rest of us would be wondering how we 




lse in per capita incomes 
would change buying habits 




Shift in market demands 

would require 

major new investment 
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Cut in corporate 
taxes would release 
money for dividends 



Consumer rush 
to market 
would bring 
inflationary 
pressures 
that could be 
easily handled 





In long run, economy 
could grow faster with 
low spending for defense 



ever paid such high taxes and denied ourselves so many of the benefits 
our productive capacity makes possible. 

Those who feel that the present $46 billion of spending for national 
security is a necessary prop to the economy overlook the fact that this 
expenditure is a pressure as well as a stimulant. 

They also forget that people tend to dream of what they would like- 
to buy long before they buy it. Studies by the University of Michigan, 
among others, have shown that aspirations grow with income. A family 
with $4,000 to spend has less ambitious dreams than a family with 
$10,000. But, if a windfall drops unexpected money in its lap, either 
family is likely to be in the market for houses, automobiles, home 
furnishings and household appliances almost at once. 

The question then becomes: How quickly and to what extent would 
consumer buying take up the slack left by reduced military spending? 

The answer is: 

Probably in one year— certainly in two — the economy would be 
stronger than ever. 

What has happened after previous cuts in military spending sup- 
ports this prediction: 

In 1919 military spending was $18 billion — more than 20 per cent of 
all business done that year. These expenditures dropped to $6.5 bil- 
lion in 1920 and to about $. r » billion in 1921. But total spending dropped 
less than five per cent in constant dollars in 1920, nine per cent more 
in 1921. By 1922 the economy was back to the 1919 level; in 1923 it 
was 10 per cent higher. 

After World War II, defense spending was cut 90 per cent or $145 
billion (in 1958 dollars), but total business dropped only 13 per cent 
in 1945, unemployment never went above four per cent, and recovery 
came as quickly as in 1919. 

After Korea, defense spending dropped 25 per cent, but the total 
volume of business done dropped less than two per cent from 1953 to 
1954 and by 1955 business was six per cent above previous peaks. 

In all these cases consumer shortages and inadequate factory capac- 
ity helped hurry the upturn. Today industry has nearly adequate 
capacity in most lines and consumers are well stocked. Standards of 
living are high. The need to sjx-nd is less urgent than after a war period. 

To estimate how much these changes would delay an upturn in con- 
sumer spending to fill the void left by a defense- cutback, we must as- 
sume the answers to some questions: 

► How much will defense spending be cut? 
Will the cut come suddenly or gradually? 

► How quickly will taxes be cut and how? 

► Will the cut come in a period of boom or recession? 

How much cut? Even assuming the end of the cold war, we would not 
stop all defense spending. A reasonable first step would be to reduce 
our offensive forces. We could cut back outlays on manned bombers, 
on atomic submarines, on foreign bust s, and reduce the size of the 
armed forces. 

We might maintain our defense establishment and continue work on 
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Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive 
"Chime-Matic"* signalling announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish.* 

Executone Gives You More Workin g Minutes Per Hourl 

• Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time 
becomes working time. 

• Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open 
for outside calls. 

• Costly telephone "call backs" are reduced drastically. You get 
information from other departments while "on the phone . 



Installations in every type of busi- 
ness prove that Executone pays 
for itself many times over! Write 
for more information. 



Don't Walk... Talk! 




EXECUTONE. INC. Dept. E-3 

415 Lexington Ave,, New York 17, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please send mt full 
data on Executone Intercom. I am parti- 
cularly interested in: 

□ Inter-Olfice Communication 

□ Intra- Plant Communication 

□ Switchboard Helief 

□ Locating Personnel 



Ham. 



F irm_ 



Address- 



INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 

• U.S. PM. »o 
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-City- 



la Canada-JJJ Bartlelt Ave.. Toronto 



PEACE 

continued 

missiles because of the value of the 
research and as a deterrent to attack. 
Such a program might cut spending 
in half, or by $23 billion a year. 
How quick the cut? It would take 
a lot of persuading to convince the 
government that such a cut should 
be made abruptly. Precautions, both 
military and economic, would sug- 
gest that it should be spread over 
two years at least. 
Tax cuts? All of this money would 
not be returned to the people. Some 
would undoubtedly be used to give 
additional support to present activ- 
ities — highways, for instance. More 
would be siphoned off as pressure 
groups convinced Congress that it 
should give more money to projects 
already undertaken or to new ones. 
Assuming that these groups should 
win $3 billion for their pet schemes, 
a tax cut of $20 billion would still 
be possible. 

If the cut in defense spending 
were spread over two years, this 
would mean, roughly, that taxes 
could be reduced $10 billion the 
first year and an additional $10 bil- 
lion the second. 

The first cut might logically be 
spread pro«x>rtionately through all 
the brackets of the personal income 
tax. The second might be divided 
equally between personal and cor- 
poration levies. 
State of economy? Merely to make 
the situation tougher, we will as- 
sume that this happens in a period 
of recession and that over the two- 
year period reduction of the mili- 
tary establishment will add 500,000 
men each year to the labor force. 

With these assumptions in mind, 
let's now consider what can be ex- 
pected in each of these two years. 

The first year 

Personal income in this country 
has been increasing at the rate of 
about three per cent a year. Within 
a few years it is expected to reach 
$415 billion. Of this, federal income 
taxes at present rates would take 
$55 billion, leaving spendable in- 
come of $360 billion. A tax cut of 
$10 billion would almost double the 
anticipated income increase for that 
year. The number of households 
with disposable incomes under 
s:,uiiii a year would drop by more 
than 400,000. Those with incomes of 
$5,000 to $7,000 would increase 
about 500.000. 

So long as all consumer wants arc 
not satisfied, this kind of jackpot 
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"Our Monroe Accounting Machine has saved us $6,325 in accounting and 
clerical costs during its first year," tells Emil A. Florio, Treasurer of Gar 
Wood Company, truck and truck equipment retailer and wholesaler of 
Boston, Massachusetts. "With this money we were able 10 invest in a new 
line of traveling truck cranes to broaden our service." 

The Gar Wood-Boston story is typical. For an investment of $1,195, they 
go' cash savings right from the start, then year after year of dependable 
money-saving operation. Smart business managers the country over are find- 
ing new money to grow on when they change from pen-and-ink or anti- 
quated machine bookkeeping to Monroe Machine Accounting. 
As little as $750 buys it. Find out the facts. 



See the MAN from 



LB 



A DIVISION OF LlttON INOUSTRIfS 




'Popular name for the Monroe Accounting 
Machine. Because it saves money by lowering 
your accounting costs ... makes money by free- 
ing capital for your business to grow on. 

\ FREE CASE HISTORIES 1 

Addreti request on your company itationery (or 
Iree book of cow hiitories of companiet who 
found money to grow on wilh Monro* Machine 
Accounting. Write: 

Accounting Machine Dept. 10 
Monroe Calculating Mochine Company 
Orange, New Jersey 



for CALCULATING 
ADDING •ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 



Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Salei ana 1 >*r»lce in principal tfttai everywhere. General otfleei, Orange, N.J. 
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How to choose the 
right "copy system" 

If you need photocopies in some volume, choosing the right plan can 
make a lot of difference in your costs. 

One basic question: Should you have a number of desk copiers — or a 
central photocopy station? 

Which setup is right for you depends upon: 

the number of pieces to be copied . . . where most of the 
work is . . . how many copies you generally want . . . and 
the copy quality you need. 

Analysis of these factors generally points clearly either to a multi-unit 
setup or a central station. 

Because we market both types, we can recommend the one that's best for 
your present and future needs. 

The Photostat Corporation office near you also sells and services equip- 
ment for microfilm and offset duplicating systems — and knows how they 
can be used best. Your inquiry is invited. 



PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 

DEPT. NB-1 • ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 



PHOTOSTAT 



PHOTOSTAT is the trade mark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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is going to lead people to the mar- 
ket place. 

Even when incomes are falling, 
people tend to maintain certain pur- 
chases. Outlays for tobacco, more 
expensive foods, clothes and per- 
sonal care increased from 1957 to 
1958. Outlays for automobiles and 
houses declined. 

But a rise in per capita income 
changes buying habits. 

Such a change has an impact 
on total business far exceeding the 
amount of the income rise. The rea- 
son, often overlooked, is simple. 

Suppose the American people cut 
their purchases of automobiles from 
around $15 billion a year to $7 bil- 
lion but stepped up their purchases 
of private airplanes and motor boats 
by $8 billion. That is, no change in 
total spending, only in how the 
money is spent. 

Producers of airplanes and motor 
boats would have to expand pro- 
duction tremendously. Auto firms, 
meanwhile, would reduce their ex- 
pansion of plant capacity but they 
would continue to spend for things 
that would increase production effi- 
ciency or add to market appeal. 
They would also change some of 
their capacity to meet the new con- 
sumer demand. They would reduce 
total investment only a little. 

The building of factories, the pro- 
duction and installation of equip- 
ment to handle an $8 billion in- 
crease in motor boats and airplanes 
would require a far greater outlay 
than would have been required had 
auto sales continued their former 
rate. Any important shift in market 
demands, whether by industry or 
consumers, usually requires major 
new investment which creates addi- 
tional employment. This, in turn, 
causes additional consumer pur- 
chases and employment. 

The fact that the shift would be 
from military hardware to consumer 
goods may accentuate the result 
Certainly it does not change it. 

The second year 

Assuming that the second year's 
$10 billion tax cut were divided 
equally between individuals and 
corporations, each would retain 
about $5 billion. This would repre- 
sent, under present rates, a corpora- 
tion tax cut of about 20 per cent. 

Disposable income of individuals 
would rise by two or three per cent, 
encouraging further consumption- 

The cut in corporate taxes would 
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New Smith-Corona Electra 12 

$17 9 so 



Only $179.50 gives you the first electric type- 
Writer designed and priced for every business 
office. Compact— takes half the space of bulky 
office machines. Faster, easier to operate ; even 
part-time typists turn out print-perfect results. 
Costs less than any other office typewriter — 
electric or manual! Send for free trial now. 

L 



Manufacturer'* Hit print. 
Subject to change. FJ2. Tax extra. 



SMITH-CORONA. 105 Almond St. Syracvte 1. N.V. 

Q Arrange frea mil o1 ne-tv Smith-Corona El&cUa IS In my oftict. 

□ Send more detailed information about new Electra 12. 
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HOW TO 



MEET 

THE NEED 

FOR MORE CASH 
WORKING CAPITAL 



The greater the opportunities, the greater 
generally are the needs for cash. These needs can 
be met now with Commercial Credit funds 
. . . the popular, practical, time-tested way. 

Whether you can use $25,000 or millions, for 
months or for years, Commercial Credit's 
method can supply the funds to match your 
requirements. It provides more money, usually, 
than other sources . . . makes it available as long 
as you need it, without negotiations for renewals. 
Service is fast . . . cash is normally ready for use 
3 to 5 days after first contact. Cost is minimized 
. . . you pay only for the varying amounts you 
actually use. 

Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 

Baltimore 2 300 St. Paul Place 

Chicago 6 222 W. Adams Street 

Los Angeles 14 722 S. Spring Street 

New York 36 50 W. 44th Street 

San Francisco 6 112 Pine Street 



COMMERCIAL CREDIT 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE. HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 



PEACE 

continued 

release money for dividends and for 
additional plant to meet increased 
sales. It would encourage further 
investment in industry. The addi- 
tional personal and corporate in- 
come generated by this business 
would help absorb the 500,000 men 
released from the armed forces and 
would increase federal revenues. . 

Even with the $3 billion increase 
in nondefense spending that we have 
accepted as possible, the govern- 
ment should have a surplus. 

Whether the predictable consumer 
rush to market would feed an in- 
flationary boom would depend on 
how well plant expansion kept 
abreast of increasing demand. 

It is enough at this point to con- 
clude that the rush would encourage 
economic growth, without trying to 
weigh the chances whether it would 
be so rapid as to be dangerous. 
When the time comes, if it appears 
likely that the boom will get out of 
hand, it should be possible to delay 
the cuts in personal income taxes. 
It might be wise, and feasible, to 
save a second »>ersonal tax cut for 
later use. 

All this adds up to the fact that 
in the long run the economy can 
grow as fast with a low, as with a 
high, military component. It should 
be noted, too, that the civilian mar- 
ket grows in more stable fashion 
than does the military market. 

One danger, however, should be 
recognized. Tbe need for basic re- 
search will be even greater if civilian 
markets become a larger proportion 
of total markets. 

If the savings rate is high, and re- 
search and development outlays re- 
main high, resources are available 
for a relatively fast expansion W 
replacement of capacity. This will 
permit a rapid growth in produc- 
tivity. If the economy is largely 
civilian, this means that most of the 
growth will be realized through in- 
creases in the standard of living. 

In spite of the advantages of " 
peace over a war economy, the shift 
will bring some pressures — notably 
inflationary pressures. There will be 
adjustments to make. 

Russia, meanwhile, gives few sub 
stantial indications that she is will- 
ing to limit the struggle for world 
domination to the economic field 
alone. But if the day ever come" 
when the Soviet is willing to figM 
with plowshares rather than swords, 
our standard of living will rise faster 
than ever and our cyclical swiBP 
will be reduced. EN ° 
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Avis offers new help to men in charge of travel ! 

It will pay you to get the facts about the Avis Corporate Travel Plan. One year of successful opera- 
tion has proved how much it saves in car and truck rentals. Over a thousand companies with 
men who travel find they cut travel costs, reduce paperwork, and improve accounting control with 
the Avis Corporate Travel Plan. Xo other plan saves you so much! Get all the facts, without 
obligation! Address: Avis Rent-a-Car System (Dept. 70), 18 Irvington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 



NEVER BEFORE SUCH EASE AND FREEDOM OF TRAVEL! 

The Avis Corporate Travel Plan makes it possible for your men 
to /Itf where they're going and dnvt when they get there with 
new ease and efficiency. The Avis-Visa Credit Card is the murk 
of an experienced traveler. It means handsome new Fords (or a 
favorite make ant! model) are ready and waiting from coast to 
coast and in Canada, too. 

Savings to your company are automatic. There's no waiting . . . 
no red tape. Electronic central billing even simplifies expense- 
accounting. Charges are accurately identified on monthly 
invoices to accounting offices you specify ! 



RENT-a-CAR 



PEOPLE ARE 

TALKING 
ABOUT THIS 




Businessmen and organization managers who 
have seen and read the National Chamber's 1 959 
progress report, "The Practice of Free- 
dom," are saying good things about it. Here, for 
instance, are a few of the comments we have re- 
ceived—and we can show you a lot more, equally 
complimentary: 




USEFUL 

"... a most informative and useful publication." 
— William C. Faust. Manager of Public Relations, 
The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia. Penna. 

READABLE 

"Your progress report, 'The Practice of Freedom.* 
is something more than routine. It is very pleasing and 
readable." 

— Robert M. Howard, Secretary -Treasurer 
Nebraska Stork Growers Association 
Alliance, Neb. 

TIMELY 

"'The Practice of Freedom' is both splendid and 
timely. We would like to have five more copies." 
— B. M. Bloomficld, President 

Bloomjield Steamship Company 

Houston, Texas 

A TREMENDOUS JOB 

"'The Practice of Freedom' does u tremendous 
job of explaining the operations of the National C 'ham- 
ber, the relationships between the National C hambcr and 
local organizations, and the aids thai are available to 
local chambers." 

—James C . Winn, Secretary 

Greater Woonsocket Chamber of Commerce 

Wotmsocket, Rhode Island 

ENLIGHTENING 

"I would like to express my appreciation for the fine 
publication. 'The Practice of Freedom,' which 
I have received. It is very clear, concise and well written 
-and I must say very enlightening." 

—Joseph N. Sewell, Vice President and General 
Manager 

F. A. Davis & Sons, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 

INTERESTING 

' Especially interesting to me was the five-point story of 
the Chamber's fields of activity. Because the Chamber is 
so frequently in the national headlines. I think that 
many of us have failed to appreciate just how much of 
the Chamber's work is carried on in the communities 
throughout the country." 

— Jay Tomlin, Director of Public Relations 
Illinois Tool Works 
Chicago. III. 

A MASTERPIECE 

"'The Practici of Freedom' is a masterpiece of 
production. We would like very much to give the mem- 



bers of our Board an opportunity to read it. and would 
appreciate your sending us 25 copies, if available." 
—Bernie R. Diamond, Manager-Secretary 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
Ogden, Utah 

INFORMATIVE 

"Your very handsome and informative report has come 
to our attention. If you have an extra copy which you 
can send us, we would appreciate it." 
-F. /. Keilholz. Editor 

Journal of American Insurance 

Chicago, III. 

GOOD 

"Lxtraordinanly good both in substance and layout." 
—Edwin C. Barringer. Executive Vice President 
Institute of Scrap Iron <t Steel, Inc. 
Washington. D. C. 

HAS STIMULATED INTEREST 
"Your fine progress report, 'The Practice of 
Freedom." has stimulated the interest of several of 
our employees who have seen it. If possible, wc would 
like to have three more copies." 
—R. J. Frey, President 
Schuylkill Chemical Company 
Philadelphia. Penna. 

EXCELLENT 

"I have just finished reading 'The Practice of 
Freedom,* which is an excellent report, and one that 
will be of interest to the top executives of our organ- 
ization." 

— L. C. Jaynes, Major General, USA, Ret. 
President. Trailways National Bus System 
Washington. D. C. 

OUTSTANDING 

"I have read from cover to cover your progress report, 
"The Practice of Freedom.' It is an outstanding 

job." 

—Sam Porter. General Manager 
Santa Monica Chamber of Commerce 
Santa Monica. California 

WORTH READING 

" 'The Practice of Freedom' is artfully conceived 
and beautifully executed. It should be read by every 
responsible businessman and professional man." 
~Etlgar L. Dessen. M.D. 
President. Greater Hazlelon 

Community-Area New Development Organization 
Hazlelon, Penna. 



"The Practice of Freedom" is perhaps not quite as fabulous as sonic of these 
enthusiastic testimonials might seem to indicate. But we believe that you will find 
it interesting and informative. 

If you would like to have a copy of this progress report, so that you can read it 
and learn about the National Chamber and what it is accomplishing these days 
for the good of business and the good of the country, we'll be glad to send you 
a copy free. 
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ASSISTANTS 

continued from page 35 

distribution and discount setup is 
all wrong and we have another eight 
or ten losing months ahead until we 
can get it changed. It really hurts 
me to see us standing still on new 
products while the industry in gen- 
eral is booming, but we've got to 
get our finances and selling opera- 
tion in shape before we can put 
money into anything else." 

Somehow or other, the notion of 
letting research people in on the 
sacred subject of company finances 
seemed out of the question to this 
executive. Yet just a few words of 
explanation and a hint that better 
times were coming would have res- 
cued a whole department from seri- 
ous loss of morale. 

4. "He's got a closed mind about 
people. Once a man has made a mis- 
take, he can never live it down. Or 
if he likes a person, he may over- 
look all kinds of shortcomings." 

This complaint is paralleled by 
resentment about apparently illogi- 
cal promotions. Many employes 
seem to feel that those who move 
upward in the organization are fol- 
lowing predestined courses because 
they just happen to hit it off with 
the boss. Both seniority and merit, 
they feel, run second and third to 
the caprices of personal chemistry. 

The charge often shows a keen 
insight on the part of subordinates 
who voice it. Industrial psycholo- 
gists say that almost every execu- 
tive, however fair-minded he tries to 
be, tends to see some men as all 
black or all white. 

They call this a "halo effect," 
meaning that when one quality 
makes a man appeal to the boss, he 
may acquire a halo that casts a 
pleasant glow on everything else he 
does. In the same way, an adverse 
reaction to one small part of his 
work may tend to give another man 
horns and a tail in his superior's 
eyes. Those are both extremes. But 
a little of the same principle affects 
us all. There is no cure, but there's 
an antidote just in knowing that this 
is so and in guarding against it. 

The subject of human relations 
is so delicate that frequent self- 
checks are urgently important. Ask 
yourself: 

► Of the promotions I've made in 
the past year, how many were de- 
cided on the basis of seniority, how 
many on the basis of merit, how 
many for other circumstantial rea- 
sons? 

► Where merit was supposed to be 



a factor, how did I arrive at the 
rating? 

> Have I made it clear by my ac- 
tions that past mistakes can be 
wiped out by future performance, or 
do my people tend to lose heart 
after a failure or two? (One clue to 
this is a tendency to hide errors 
from you at almost any cost. ) 

5. "lie is petty. He pays more 
attention to trifles than to the major 
details of the business." 

Included in the specific charges 
was the feeling that the superior 
attached undue importance to punc- 
tuality or to the physical appearance 
of letters and reports. 

Some carried the- definition of 
"pettiness" a little further by criti- 
cizing the superior for sidetracking 
employes who had taken one drink 
too many or who seemed too inter- 
ested in the opposite sex, even 
though they were probably better 
producers than their more strait- 
laced colleagues. 

This complaint may range all the 




way from triviality to one of the 
most serious that can be made 
against an executive. 

"If you think your people con- 
sider you an old maid because 
you're sticky about working hours 
and neat desks, stop worrying," 
says one older management consult 
ant who has seen many of the na- 
tion's best executives at work. "Me- 
ticulous attention to little details is 
often the mark of one type of terrific 
manager who is also a perfectionist 
in big things. But if there's any sus- 
picion in your mind that you may 
sometimes fail to see and concen- 
trate on the most important things 
first, better take a good look at 
your whole way of working." 

There's a good practical rule of 
thumb for judging yourself on this 
score: Keep an eye on the amount 
of time you devote to thinking, talk- 
ing and writing about subjects re- 
lated to the essentials of your busi- 
ness. To ensure accuracy, keep a 
written tabulation of your activities 
for a couple of weeks. If the vitals 
are taking 75 per cent or better of 
your working time, there's little 
danger that petty subjects will be- 
come a serious problem. 



6. "He doesn't really have a pol- 
icy or plan. He just makes up the 
rules as he goes along." 

One sales executive who cited this 
complaint against his company's 
chief executive illustrated by say- 
ing: "We always claim that our pri- 
mary interest is in giving our cus- 
tomers the best possible service. We 
say — even to each other — that we're 
aiming at long-term relationships, 
not just month-to-month profits. 
But the moment we have a chance 
to make a permanent friendship by- 
taking a temporary beating on one 
contract, I'm told that it's not real- 
istic." 

Another critical employe — the 
chief accountant of a shoe manufac- 
turing company — said his controller 
always talks about "accuracy at all 
costs" when there's been an error in 
allocating an expense item. But if a 
quarterly statement is held up a few 
extra hours for rechecking, he 
snaps, "We've got to turn these re- 
ports out on time, even if a few ad- 
justments have to be made later." 

The complaint about lack of plan 
is often true. It's a rare manager 
who doesn't do more momentum- 
riding than real planning. 

One financial vice president, who 
is actually a paragon of forethought 
in the forward-planning of his 
chemical company, is considered 
erratic and unpredictable by sub- 
ordinates. An occasional few seconds 
of effort on his part could correct 
this and avoid the frantic scram- 
bling that his people go through to 
keep up with his shifts. 

This financial officer recently re- 
versed his position on acquiring 
property in Brasilia, the new capital 
city of Brazil that's being built from 
scratch 600 miles from Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Up to a certain point, he was 
enthusiastic about the prospects of 
buying into a potential new boom 
town; a few days later, he declared 
himself against it. 

"R. F. has been consulting a 
spirit medium again," said one of 
his confused assistants wearily. 
Actually, he had consulted with 
several State Department officials 
and foreign banking experts. They 
had all guessed that many Brazil- 
ian people would stay in Rio and 
that Brasilia would grow less rapid 
ly than the finance officer had an- 
ticipated. The need for haste had 
been lessened. A few words to sum 
marize these conclusions for his peo- 
ple would have been well worth 
this vice president's time. 

Yet, annoying as R. F.'s short- 
coming may be to his associates, it s 
minor compared to some cases 
where Complaint No. 6 signals a 
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NOW TWICE AS FAST 



real illness in the organization. In 
three of the instances where this 
criticism was heard the real trouble 
was found to be a major one: 

► The sales manager of a large 
auto dealership complained that the 
general manager he worked for kept 
changing policy on trade-ins and 
discounts almost monthly. What he 
didn't realize was that the problem 
originated at an even higher level: 
The firm's owner was speculating 
in real estate. He had begun to 
think of his auto business as sec- 
ondary and to use it as a reservoir 
of cash for his property deals. Every 
time he withdrew funds, the com- 
pany had to unload inventory on 
any terms. 

► The advertising head of an office 
equipment firm could get no answer 
to his proposals for new campaigns. 
He thought the president was be- 
coming indecisive because he was 
aging. Actually, his chief executive 
was struggling with the U>anl of di- 
rectors to avoid retirement and he 
was sidestepping all important de- 
cisions for fear of displeasing any 
one of the board members. 

► An electronics firm where many 
employes had the impression of 
aimless drifting was actually suffer- 
ing from a personal feud that had 
developed between the two control- 
ling partners. 

Error and the appearance of error 
It is clear from several of the ex- 
amples given that just recognizing 
the existence of these complaints 
may be a big step toward their cure. 
The financial officer who doesn't 
explain his reasoning or the execu- 
tive who happens to have several 
assistants of the same religion can 
eliminate the trouble almost as soon 
as they realize it's there. Where the 
problem is one of misunderstanding, 
the proportions -though not always 
small — are at least of measurable 
extent. 

But it is a natural mistake to 
look at this relatively simple prob- 
lem and ignore its serious counter- 
part. Where any of these six com- 
plaints exist among the men to 
whom you have given positions of 
authority, there is enough smoke to 
warrant the suspicion of consider- 
able fire. Better to overestimate its 
seriousness than to assume that it 
will blow away. 

—Charles A. Cerami 

Reprints of -How Assistant* 

Look at You" may be obtained for 
10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
Post/Mud, from Nation's Business, 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
&.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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NEW YORK LIFE'S 

EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 

designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 

O Medical Care Benefits— now 

include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 

© Life Insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 

©Weekly Indemnity Benefit — 

payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
States with compulsory disability laws 
— or cash sickness laws.) 

Ask your New York Life agent for 
informal ion now, or write to address below t 

Individual policies or i group contract 
iviued, depending upon number of 
employee* and applicable flats law. 

New York Life 

Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(lo Canada: 443 Cnivcr.it> Are., Toronto 2, Out.) 

The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 




/ Executive 

Over-forty freeze begins to thaw 

One of the most interesting new developments in the executive 
manpower field is a marked shift away from the hiring bias against 
men over age 40 or 45. "Two or three years ago," comments one 
executive recruiter, "if you were more than 40 and looking for a 
job, you might as well have shot yourself." 

Now, the glacial rigidity of policies against hiring older managers 
is giving way to a recognition that the executive of 40 or 50 is often 
the most desirable person to choose for a position of great respon- 
sibility in upper or middle management. 

► "The truth of the matter," says New York executive search specialist 
J. Francis Canny, "is that some management development programs have 
failed to develop up promotable managers. This, plus the fact that many 
firms have found that younger men to whom they have given managerial 
responsibility have failed to show the leadership qualities and maturity 
that the competitive pressures demand." 

The job picture looks like this 

The greater interest in older men which industry is displaying 
(see above) is forcefully underscored by comments in a recent 
management research paper prepared by the Research Institute of 
America for private circulation to its subscribers. 

The report points out that companies which are currently "exec- 
utive-starved" are increasingly on the lookout for men "who can 
do the job now," not at some future time. 

To get around the pension problems which hiring of older men 
creates, some companies, according to RIA, are hiring older man- 
agers and accepting the added cost of retirement as part of the cost 
of doing business. In other cases, companies are asking the overage 
candidates to sign waivers of pension rights. 

► All current measurements of demand for executive talent point to a boom 
market. Executive Manpower Corporation of New York, surveyed 1.700 
leading companies throughout America, found need for more than 5.600 
top executives within the next six months. More than half of these execu- 
tive openings will be newly created positions. 

Tempting talent — a thriving line of work 

As the tempo of demand for capable managers quickens in step 
with the economy's upward surge, a growing number of companies 
are placing their manpower problems in the hands of specialists. 
The specialists are executive recruiters, or "executive search 
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specialists," as they are sometimes called. Their organizations 
scout talent for client companies, working from more or less pre- 
cise specifications. The recruiters originally did most of their work 
for medium-sized companies, hut today their clients include many 
large and small businesses. 

The search industry has grown so rapidly that it has just spawned 
one of the seemingly inevitable outgrowths of growth— a trade as- 
sociation. The 15-member association — called, appropriately. The 
Executive Recruiting Association — will have headquarters in New 
York City and will work to upgrade standards and ethics in the 
burgeoning field of recruitment. 

► Many factors prompt a business to seek executive talent on the outside, 
rather than from within. An analysis prepared for Nation's Business 
by one recruiting organization mentions such considerations as, 1, a desire 
of company boards to get entirely new blood at the top— something that 
is often difficult to achieve if an outgoing president has converted his 
subordinates into carbon copies of himself; 2, a desire to get a specialist 
(perhaps a lawyer) to handle a special company problem; or, 3, a desire 
to get a neutral outsider to offset warring internal elements. 

Some useful recruiting tips 

Are you wasting the money you spend to recruit scarce techni- 
cal people? You could be, if your recruiting techniques include the 
use of antiquated practices that repel potential employes. 

Cadillac Associates, Inc., large Chicago executive and technical 
recruiting organization, is conducting confidential seminars for com- 
panies that hire large numbers of engineers. The purpose of the 
seminars is to point out hiring pitfalls. 

The seminars stress that we are in a buyer's market for engineer- 
ing talent, and that recruiters have to be salesmen; that such psy- 
chological factors as recognition, acceptance and appreciation often 
are forgotten by those who make the pitch to job candidates. 

Cadillac Executive Vice President Eugene B. Shea points out 
that many firms are using application forms that were developed 
in depression days, when engineers were waiting outside plant gates 
for jobs. 

W One well known firm that hires many engineers still uses an application 
blank in which a prospective employe consents to pay for his own physical 
examination and agrees to prove his birth and citizenship. The form also 
trumpets the company's right to deduct from the employe's pay the value of 
any tools he might lose. 

Have you tried — 

The 'incident process" or the "in-basket" techniques in your 
management training program? Both methods are gaining increas- 
ing favor with organizations which conduct in-service training. 

The incident process is somewhat similar to the case-method idea 
and was devised by Prof. Paul Pigors of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Incidents in a company's operational life are 
presented, and student-executives are invited to tell how they 
would handle each situation. 

I The "in-basket" technique is a simulation exercise in which a number 
of varied items are in the executive in-basket, and the trainee is expected 
to show what action he would take on each item and be ready to defend 
his action. Management authorities say the in-basket technique is useful 
B learning lessons on the management of time, delegation and planning. 
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NEW YORK LIFE'S 

NYL-A-PLAN 

A personal insurance 
service— offers firms 
these important benefits: 

* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving [hem an Opp o r tun ity 
to properly coordinate (heir company 
and personal insurance plans. 

* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a I rained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 

*r Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost . . . 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 

4w your New York Lift- representative 
fur a free booklet that tells how your 

company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write In ajilre.w below. 



New York Life 

^» Insurance Company 



51 Madison A\i-nur. New York 10, N. V. 

(In C>aaia:44) Lnivi-rtily Ave., Toronto 2, Onl.) 

Lite Insurance • Group Insurance 
Annuities 

Accident & Sickness Insurance • Pension Plant 
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rftasc/WL "WHAT MY 

FAMILY SHOULD 
KNOW" 




NEW, ORIGINAL GIFT! 

An exclusive new Nascon Book ... designed 
to build lasting good will for you! Shows 
details of Insurance Policies, Bank Accounts, 
Securities, Real Estate and all other vital 
facts pertaining to your estate at-a-gtance; 
fills an important family need. Advertising 
messages may be bound anywhere in the 
book. Your name or trademark imprinted in 
gold on the cover, at no extra cost. Give it to 

impress . . . serve remind your customers 

of you, your services, for years. Send for the 
new Nascon Gift Catalog for full details. 
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ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW 



ABOUT RECORD STORAGE 

IN 2 FREE BOOKLETS 

Send for your KRKF. "Manual of 
Record Storage Pr»ctice"tel!ingyou how 
long to retain or destroy business records. 
It outlines an casy-to-do storage plan 
lor inactive records. 

With the Manual we will send our New 
Catalog on Record Storage Filing F.quip- 
ment. I.ea rn the fact* that every business- 
man should know about record storage. 

Clip ad to your IrUtrhtad *nd mail to: 



BANKERS BOX CO., Dept.NBlO 

Record Specialists Since 1911 
2MJ N. 2Sth Ave., Fraiklia Pull, III. 



UNION LEADERS 

continued from page 39 

of business. He usually is more in- 
fluential, too, because he carries the 
threat— implied or otherwise— of 
political retaliation through labor's 
political machine against a reluctant 
colleague. 

► In Congress, one senator and 10 
House members have held union 
office or were employed by unions. 
At least nine others in the House 
carry union cards. With rare ex- 
ceptions, they support and push un- 
ion causes. In contrast, there are 
men in Congress from business who 
vote as unions want more often than 
not 

► Union men also serve on the staffs 
of and advise some members of Con- 
gress who either have strong union 
leanings or owe their election to 
union political support. 

► In state legislatures, unionists in 
leadership positions have influenced 
tax, election spending, unemploy- 
ment compensation and other leg- 



isolation in the direction unions 
wanted. 

► As city officials and members of 
school boards, some men from un- 
ions have taken or inspired various 
actions considered detrimental to 
business. 

*" J udges with active union back- 
grounds sit on cases involving un- 
ions. One of them wrote a decision 
of the Michigan Supreme Court 
this year which upset a precedent 
of 18 years and favored the union 
for which he had worked as paid 
organizer. 

No one will challenge the right of 
any competent and honest citizen to 
serve his government, regardless of 
background or affiliations. 

The union man is eager, willing, 
able and encouraged to serve in 
public office. 

Whereas businessmen and man- 
agement employes may be reluctant 
to seek public office for personal or 
business reasons, or may be dis- 
couraged by company policies, un- 
ions encourage political activity. 
Where possible and necessary, un- 



How unionists in Congress look at unions 

Four unionists were on the joint subcommittee which con- 
ducted the House hearings on labor reform legislation. All 
Democrats, they are Rep. John H. Dent of Pennsylvania, and 
Rep. Roy W. Wier of Minneapolis, former union officials; 
Rep. Elmer J. Holland of Pittsburgh, a memher of the United 
Steelworkers; and Rep. Roman C. Pucinski, Chicago Sun- 
Times newspaper reporter and member of the Newspaper 
Guild. 

Three of them during the hearings made statements partial 
to unions. 

Mr. Wier, discussing picket lines he had organized, said, 
"My allegiance is for the fellow who lives across the tracks all 
the time." 

Mr. Pucinski asked a woman clerk who objected to being 
coerced by pickets trying to force her into a union: 

"If one store has a union and they have certain standards 
of salaries, and the other store increases salaries in order to 
preclude unionization, do you think that the employes of that 
other store should get that free ride?" 

Mr. Dent, on a similar point, told the clerk, "My cure has 
always been that the benefits derived from union membership 
should only be paid to union members, and nonunion mem- 
bers in your store should not receive any of the benefits, like 
vacations with pay." 
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ions grant leaves of absence and 
provide financial, manpower and 
other assistance. 

A straw in the wind may be a law 
passed by the Connecticut legisla- 
ture, which has four members of the 
Machinists Union. It protects an em- 
ploye from being penalized in his 
job because he runs for elective of- 
fice or takes time off In perform his 
duties after election. 

The best union friend in public 
office is an effective and loyal union 
member. "He understands our prob- 
lems," says the afl-cio's chief 
lobbyist, Andrew J. Biemiller, him- 
self a former union organizer, Wis- 
consin legislator and two-term mem- 
ber of Congress. "The union man also 
knows parliamentary procedure; on 
this he has it over everybody else." 

The man who runs labor's biggest 
political machine. James L. Mc- 
Devitt, director of the afl-cio 
Committee on Political Education, 
told Nation's Business: 

"We feel that it is particularly 
appropriate for a union member to 
run for office inasmuch as he is more 
likely to reflect the views and the 
thinking of a vast group of people 
who, up to now, have been under- 
represented in the legislative halls." 

At the same time, Mr. McDevitt 
says that not all union men who run 
for office get afl-CIO support. Offi- 
cial support is withheld from those 
unionists who are not qualified; who 
want to run against an incumbent 
who has been friendly to labor's 
viewpoint; or who have no chance of 
being elected and who, by running, 
may hurt the better chances of a 
union friend. 

The afl-cio has, in fact, a rule 
that it will back no member for elec- 
tive office if he announces his can- 
didacy before discussing the matter 
with a union screening committee. 
In some cases the organization tries 
to discourage a member from run- 
ning. For this it has been accused 
of dictating the candidates. 

The United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, which has political directors 
in each of 29 district offices, claims 
to have several thousand members 
in public office, mostly in local 
governments, "who can help solve 
problems of our members." 

"Scores of steel communities are 
shining examples of better govern- 
ment because union members did 
more than stand on the sidelines and 
gripe," says David J. McDonald, 
Steel workers' president. 

Most union leaders and union 
men in public office will say they 
subscribe to the view of Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, who told this 
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Let us show you 
how you can make 
your office dictating 
and transcribing 



50% SIMPLER 
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die tat ingl t ranscribing machine 

Here is a new concept in dictating/transcribing machines . . . engineered and guild- 
crafted by the company that makes world famous NORELCO Hi-Fi Components, 
and Electric Shavers. Five simple con- 
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trols operate all dictating and tran- 
scribing functions! Tape magazine 
permits easy, fumble-proof loading! 
New, better sound assures clear voice 
reproduction to speed typing and pre- 
vent fatigue! 

The Norelco 35's compact size, light 
weight and 35 minute dictating ca- 
pacity make it ideal for dictation at 
home, in your car ... or for recording 
important on-the-spot information in 
the field! 



Comparison -shop the dictating machine 
market... you'll discover thai no other ma- 
chine offers so many time-saving, money- 
saving features. ..at such a modest price! 

only 179. 50 tpi us tax) com. 

plete with loaded magazine, log pad and 
dust cover, plus choice of (A) microphone/ 
speaker, or 18} stethoscope headset with 
foot control, or (C) stethoscope headset 
with typewriter control (latter at slight 
additional cost). 



Try the Norelco '35' la your 
awn office and discover how 
much time and effort It can 
save you In the preparation 
of records, correspondence, 
reports, or other business 
paperwork, Mall coupon for 
a free demonstration . . . with- 
out obligation: 



MONTH AMERICAN PHIllPt CO., IMC. Delating I qu.pmrnt Ofvlslea 

110 Duffy Avenue Hlckstllle, Leaf island. H.T. NB-10 
Gentlemen: 

Tes, I am Interested In finding out how the Norelco '35' dictating tran- 
scribing machine can help make my olllce dictation and transcribing 
50% simpler and more pleasant. 

□ Kindly send additional literature. 

□ Please arrange a free demonstration, la any office ... without obli- 



gation on or about (date)- 
Company 



al (time). 



Jfone, 



-Stale- 



Attention of 

I Canada. I 



-Title. 



Naralco 33' tt known at in* Pniltoi' dictating mithtm and is 
wtad by Phillpt Jftduatnat, Ltd., 116 Vandethool Avvnue. Toronto. Ontario. 
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magazine that, "Once elected, or ap- 
pointed, the trade union memher 
should be expected to work in the 
service of his total constituency, 
rather than any segment." 

The evidence seems to indicate 
that, although on legislative issues 
the union man almost always sup- 
ports the union position, those 
union men who hold executive re- 
sponsibility — such as heads of city 
governments — work for the whole 
community. 

The record is easily followed: 



In Congress 



Union men in Congress are help- 
ful to organized labor in many ways, 
but chiefly through their votes and 
their availability as spokesmen. 

The Senate: Sen. Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara, Michigan Democrat, is the 
only former union official in the 
Senate. Formerly head of afl Pipe- 
fitters Local 636 in Detroit, Senator 
McNamara, when elected, was vice 
president in charge of sales and cus- 
tomer contacts for an industrial 
piping company while still actively 
heading the union without pay. 
Membership on the Detroit Com- 
mon Council and Board of Educa- 
tion provided his previous experi- 
ence in government. 

Senator McNamara for a while sat 
uneasily on the McCIellan Rackets 
Committee. He serves on the L-ibor 
Committee and was one of the con- 
ferees who agreed on the labor re- 
form bill, recently passed. 

The senator introduced a bill pro- 
posing a 35-hour workweek and lias 
a perfect 23-0 score of "right" votes 
in the Senate on the afl-cio score 
sheet. Otherwise, he has not been 
particularly active as a spokesman 
or fighter for union causes. 

As a matter of fact, a former busi- 
nessman has an even better voting 
record from the afl-cio viewpoint. 
Sen. Stuart Symington, Missouri 
Democrat, who has been in the Sen- 
ate two years longer, has voted 
"right" 25 times without once voting 
against labor's wishes. He formerly 
was president of Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis. 

The Mouse: The 10 House mi-inher.- 
who held union office and the nine 
others known to have been union 
members have, with one exception, 
an almost perfect record of voting 
the unions' wishes on labor legisla- 
tion, although most of them have at 
times voted against the union posi- 



tion on such nonlabor issues as rec- 
lamation and foreign aid. 

The exception is Rep. J. Carlton 
Loser, Tennessee Democrat, who 
joined the International Typograph- 
ical Union in his youth but was an 
attorney and prosecutor for 3<> years 
before entering Congress. 

Mr. Loser voted for the Landrum- 
Griffin labor reform hill. 

In contrast, at least three House 
memhers from business voted 
against the l-andrum-Griffin meas- 
ure, which business groups sup 
ported. They are Rep. Glenn Cun- 
ningham, Nebraska Republican, 
formerly manager of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce Convention 
Bureau; and two California Demo- 
crats, Rep. John E. Moss, former 
real estate broker, and Rep. Cecil R. 
King, who operated a cleaning 
establishment. On the afl-cio 
score sheet, Mr. Moss voted "right" 
25 times out of 25 and Mr. King 
30 times out of 32. 

Two other men in the House with 
business backgrounds who are rated 
by the afl-cio as voting more 
often the way unions want are Rep. 
Thomas M. Pelly, Washington Re- 
publican, and Rep. W. R. Hull, Jr., 
Missouri Democrat. 

Mr, Pelly, former president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, is 
given a 13-11 record in labor's favor. 
Mr. Hull, former president of the 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Chamber of 
Commerce, has a 10-8 record. 

Former union officials in the 
House include: 

Rep. Jerry Cohelan, California 
Democrat, secretary-treasurer of a 
Milk Drivers local of the Teamsters. 

Rep. John H. Dent, Pennsylvania 
Democrat, president of a United 
Rubber Workers local and member 
of the union's international council. 

Rep. John E. Fogarty, Rhode Is- 
land Democrat, president. Local 1, 
Bricklayers Union. 

Rep. Edward A. Carmatz, Mary- 
land Democrat, business representa- 
tive, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

Rep. Harold T. (Bizz) Johnson, 
California Democrat, district chair- 
man. Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

Rep. Joseph E. Karth, Minnesota 
Democrat, organizer, Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers. 

Rep. George M. Rhodes, Pennsyl- 
vania D emo cr a t, labor paper editor 
and for 23 years president of the 
Reading Federated Trades Council- 
Rep. John F. Shelley, California 
Democrat, president of Bakery Wag- 
on Drivers local of the Teamsters. 
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and of the San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia Federations of Labor. 

Rep. Roy W. Weir, Minnesota 
Democrat, representative, Minncap- 
olis Central Labor Union. 

Rep. Gardner R. Withrow. Wis- 
consin Republican, state legislative 
representative for railroad brother- 
hoods. 

Mr. Shelley says he has served 
many other interests besides labor 
and has stayed off the House La- 
bor Committee because he did not 
want to be "just another labor man." 
He feels that his experience in nego- 
tiating labor contracts with the San 
Francisco Employers Council and 
other employers has given him an 
understanding of business as well as 
human problems. 

In the recent fight over labor re- 
form legislation, it was his bill— the 
Shelley Bill — which the apl-cio 
unsuccessfully tried to get substi- 
tuted for the House Committee (El- 
liott) bill before the stronger Lin- 
drum-Criffin bill was passed. 

Mr. Shelley says he roughed out 
the bill himself, based on his per- 
sonal experiences in labor-manage 
ment relations, but that 12 other 
members of the House and a num- 
ber of union attorneys helped per- 
fect it in his office before it was 
introduced under his name. 

On Capitol staffs: Union men serve 
on the staffs of congressional commit- 
tees and members of Congress. 

An example is John J. fjack) 
Flynn, legislative counsel for Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Minnesota 
Democrat. Before joining the sena- 
tor's staff this year he was counsel 
for the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

From 1952 to 1955. Mr. Flynn 
was legislative- director for the In 
ternational Union of Electrical 
Workers. This is the union whose 
president, James B. Carey, wrote a 
letter interpreted as threatening 
political retaliation to the 229 House 
members who voted for the Lin- 
<li um-Criflin labor reform bill. 

While attending the University 
of Minnesota Law School, from 
which he was graduated in 1951, 
Mr. Flynn worked in the legislative 
deportment of the Minnesota cio. 
For ;i part nf 1!);">I he worked for the 
cio Political Action Committee. 

At present, he told Nation's 
Business, "I watch the legislative 
pic ture for the senator." 

He explained that this includes: 
Watching bills before committees 
and keeping the senator informed 
of the status of those in which he is 
especially interested; handling the 
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UNION LEADERS 

continued 

senator's mail on legislative mat- 
ters; preparing research and back- 
ground material and sometimes sit- 
ting at the senator's side to help 
him on the Senate fi»x)r when hill* 
he wants to debate come up. 

Senator Humphrey was a co- 
sponsor of the Kennedy-Ervin labor 
reform bill which the afl-cio 
found satisfactory until the Senate 
strengthened it before passage. 

Two other congressional staff 
men are from Mr. Reuther's daw. 

Samuel Rizzo, who is chairman 
of the uaw Political Action Com- 
mittee as well as the Democratic 
County Committee in Racine, Wis., 
is an assistant to Rep. Gerald Flynn, 
the first Democrat Racine has sent 
to Congress since the panic of the 
IK?MTs. Mr. Ri/.zo was chairman of 
Representative Flynn's campaign 
and got him elected by a margin of 
less than one per cent of the votes 
cast. 

Representative Flynn, an attor- 
ney and former state senator, says 
he welcomed "the active and open 
support of organized labor," but in 
sists that he will not be dictated CO 
by any group. "I have promised," 
he says, "to serve all segments." 

William 0. Phillips, administra- 
tive assistant to Representative 
Rhodes, is a young political scien- 
tist who did legislative research in 
the uaw Washington office before 
joining Representative Rhodes' staff. 

In state capitals 

At the state level, union men are 
found most frequently in the legis- 
latures and in the labor commis- 
sioner's office, where they administer 
laws relating to workers, working 
conditions, labor-management rela- 
tions, industrial safety and the like 

The legislatures: The United Mine 
Workers alone claims to have about 
20 members in the legislatures of 
coal-mining states. 

In Utah, Frank Mennott, fresh 
out of the mines, led a fight in the 
House to repeal the state's right -to- 
work law and failed by only five 
votes. (Thomas Kennedy, umw 
vice president, was lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania while secre- 
tary-treasurer of the union 25 years 
ago.) 

In Wisconsin, George Molinaro. 
of Kenosha, an hourly worker on 
the motor block line at American 
Motors Corporation and former 
president of uaw Local 72, 
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Speaker of the House, which is eon- 
trolled by Democrats for the first 
time in 26 years. 

Serving his seventh term in the 
legislature, Mr. Molinaro is viewed 
as one who goes along on most la- 
bor-sponsored legislation, although 
not considered a "wild liberal." His 
biggest achievement was getting re- 
vision of the State Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act to remove the restrictions 
on union election campaign contri- 
butions but retain the curb on 
corporation political spending. He 
also put through the House a re- 
vision of unemployment compensa- 
tion which would have allowed lay- 
off benefits to employes who are 
idled because of a strike by their 
union at another plant of the same 
employer. The Senate killed it. 

In Ohio, Sen. Frank W. King of 
Toledo, member of Bricklayers 
Union Locj'l 3, served as majority 
( Democratic ) leader of the Senate. 
His chief deputy was Sen. Charles 
J. Carney of Youngstown, legisla- 
tive director of United Steelworkers 
District 26. 

The legislature enacted a tough 
Fair Employment Practices law; 
Ohio business was bit hard with 
new taxes, including a tripling of 
the corporation franchise tax. Un- 
employment and workmen's com 
pcnsntion benefits were increased 
substantially. 

Senator King told Nation's 
Business he approaches legisla- 
tive issues with an open mind and 
that in the last session he tried to 
shift the new tax burden equitably 
and didn't want to do anything to 
hurt the competitive position of 
Ohio industry. 

Newspapermen picked him as the 
outstanding member of the Ohio 
Senate. He has held many local 
union offices, but is employed by 
the Toledo Board of Education as 
an instructor of bricklayer appren- 
tices and coordinator of the build- 
ing trades apprenticeship program 
in which employers participate. 

Michigan, home of the politically 
minded uaw, probably has the 
heaviest concentration of union leg 
islators of any state, at least 21. All 
are Democrats and 19 of them are 
in the House, where Democrats 
function as Ihe minority, although 
the party division is even, 55-55. 
The Senate is 22-12 Republican. 

Seventeen of the 21 are former 
union officials and 12 are uaw 
members. One of the UAW men, 
Joseph J. Kowalski, who is an in- 
ternational representative of the 
union and has held many positions 
in worker education, is House 
minority leader. Another, John J. 
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continued 

Penszak, was the uaw's political 
coordinator when elected last fall, 
but the union laid him off early this 
year in an economy move. 

Michigan business leaders say 
that the Democrats in the legisla- 
ture are 99 per cent responsive to 
the Michigan afl-cio. 

"When Representative Kowalski 
speaks," a businessman says, "he 
speaks not only as the minority 
leader but also as a man who can 
prevent the re-election of any Demo- 
crat on the floor." 

Labor Commissioners: In Kansas, 
the State Labor Commissioner, who 
among other things administers un- 
employment compensation (financed 
by employers) and conducts union 
representation elections, is by law 
a union man. 

He is Harold L. Smith, former 
aircraft worker who ran the uaw 
political group in Kansas City which 
helped elect Gov. George Docking, 
a Democrat. 

Businessmen say they had no 
problem with the legal requirement 
of a union member in the commis- 
sioner's post until recent years when 
men were appointed who seemed to 
seek opportunities to favor the 
unions. 

Business leaders hope to get the 
legislature to separate the employ- 
ment service and unemployment 
compensation from the commission- 
er's responsibilities because both are 
financed hy employers and therefore 
should not necessarily be adminis- 
tered by a union man. 

In California, the director of in- 
dustrial relations, John F. Henning. 
once state afl-cio research direc- 
tor, has responsibility, among other 
duties, for mediation of disputes and 
enforcing labor laws. His subordi- 
nate in charge of labor law enforce- 
ment, E. Sigmund Arywitz, was a 
staff organizer for the International 
Ladies' Garment Workers' Union 
and education director for the 
union's Pacific Coast Department 

Civil Service Commission: In Mas- 
sachusetts, Seraph in P. Jason of 
New Bedford, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamsters Union Local 59. was re- 
cently appointed to the State Civil 
Service Commission by Gov. Foster 
Furcolo. 

Local governments 

City Manager: In Flint, Mich.. 
Robert Carter, former auto plant 
hourly employe, stepped out of his 
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#12,500 job as regional director of 
uaw to accept appointment as city 
manager at $14,700. 

"The city pay is more, but the job 
isn't worth as much as the uaw 
post when union fringe benefits, 
which include insurance, severance 
pay and car allowance, are con- 
sidered," Mr. Carter says. 

He told Nation's Business 
that his job requires administrative 
and public relations ability, and 
that it makes no difference where 
you get it in business, in industry, 
or in labor — just so you have it. 

He says that both business and 
Onions are watching him to see if he 
favors the other, "and that keeps me 
pretty much upright." 

Mr. Carter was appointed man- 
ager by the Flint City Commission, 
of which he had previously been a 
member and whose presiding officer, 
with the title of mayor, is a former 
plant electrician and uaw member, 
Robert J. Egan. Mr. Egan now sells 
advertising. UAW member Floyd J. 
McCree, a shop employe, is also on 
the Commission. 

Mayor: The S'I't.i KH)-a-year mayor of 
Newark, N. J., is Leo Carlin, who 
was president of Teamster Union 
Local 478 while serving on the city 
commission and until he became the 
city's first mayor. A Democrat, he 
was re-elected to a second four-year 
term last fall. 

While a commissioner, Mr. Car- 
lin led the drive for the mayoralty 
form of government which business 
favored. He has appointed qualified 
men from both business and labor to 
city posts, according to Newark 
people who add. "He brought effi- 
ciency to City Hall." 

Trucking employers who dealt 
with Mr. Carlin as a union leader 
saw no evidence of the corruption 
that has been exposed in other 
Teamster organizations. 

In Hobokrn, N. J., the mayor is 
John J. Grogan, head of the ship- 
building workers union. 

City Council: This is a common 
starting place for unionists inter- 
ested in holding elective office. Elec- 
lions usually are l>v wards or othei 
sections of a city and a union man 
can sometimes have little difficulty 
getting elected from a working-class 
seel ion. Four union men are run 
ning for City Council in Toledo, O. 

These councils sometimes are 
asked to take a stand in a labor- 
management dispute, and sometimes 
do. In at least eight cities, for in- 
stance, the councils voted to boycott 
the use in city buildings of Kohler 
plumbing products as part of a na- 
tional boycott being pushed by the 
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UNION LEADERS 

continued 

uaw, which has been on strike 
against Kohler Co. since 1954. 

In an Indiana town recently, 
three strikers who are members of 
a seven-man City Council almost 
succeeded in getting an ordinance 
passed that would have stopped su- 
pervisors from continuing to operate 
the struck plant, using safety as 
the reason. 

The Detroit Common Council 
where Senator McNamara once 
served, has two members who are 
officials of uaw. One of them, Ed- 
ward Carey, had been Democratic 
floor leader in the Michigan House. 

Boards of Education: In St. Louis. 
Board member Oscar A. Ehrhardt. 
president of the St. Louis Labor 
Council, last June led a walkout of 
six members that prevented a meet- 
ing from being held. Reason: A 
newspaperman assigned to cover the 
meeting was working for a paper 
whose stereotypers were on strike. 
The newspaper was trying to keep 
up with the news until publication 
resumed. 

The Board president is also a 
union official, H. Lee Bruns. presi- 
dent of Local 1, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers. He 
did not walk out, but said he would 
have if he were not presiding. 

In the Trenton, N. J., area, three 
school Ixiards, each with at least one 
union member, have voted not to 
take part in Business-Education 
Day — an annual event in which 
business groups sponsor visits by 
teachers to industrial plants. They 
acted after unions charged that the 
teachers were used as captive audi- 
ences for antilabor propaganda. 

In Oakland, Calif., the chairman 
of the school board is John King, 
grand lodge representative of the In 
ternational Association of Machirv 
ists. 

Seeking election to the school 
board in Cleveland is Walter L. 
Davis, education director of Retail 
Clerks Local 880. Last fall Mr 
Davis directed publicity for the suc- 
cessful union drive against the right 
to-work referendum in Ohio. 

Tax assessor: Two unionists serve 
as tax assessors in communities near 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Norman Barrett, member of the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, is assessor in Galway. 
Frank Clark of the machinists in 
chairman of the board of assessors 
in ( 'harlton. 

Harbor commissioner: A member 
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of the Milwaukee Harbor Commis- 
sion is Frank Raney. secretary-treas- 
urer of the 6,500 member Local 200 
of the Teamsters Union. When the 
Kohler strikers successfully kept a 
foreign ship with British clay con- 
signed to Kohler from being un- 
loaded at Sheboygan, Wis., Mr. 
Raney reportedly participated in a 
decision granting permission for the 
ship to dock in Milwaukee. The 
Teamsters and uaw never have 
been very cooperative. 

Sheriff: In Letcher County, in east- 
ern Kentucky, the sheriff is Johnny 
Fulton, who was president of his 
United Mine Workers local and 
working in the coal mines when 
elected in 1952 to the first of four 
two-year terms. 

UMW sources say that small coal 
operators claim Sheriff Fulton re- 
fused their request to deputize men 
to prevent violence in a dispute with 
the union. State police helped out. 

The courts 

On the Michigan Supreme Court 
is George Edwards who, as an or- 
ganizer for uaw, served 30 days in 
jail for contempt of court for vio- 
lating ;in in junction against the sit- 
down strikes of 1937. 

"That is the best-known political 
fact in Michigan," Judge Edwards 
told Nation's Business, recall- 
ing that be has run for office about 
15 times since 1939 and recently 
was elected to another eight-year 
term which begins next January. 

Judge Edwards feels he has made 
a career of public service, having 
held public office for all but two of 
the past 20 years, and that to owe 
allegiance to any group or interest 
would violate his constitutional 
obligation as a judge. 

Nevertheless, a number of business 
sources in Michigan feel he should 
at least have disqualified himself 
from sitting on the unemployment 
compensation case which involved 
the Ford Motor Company and the 
union he once served. At stake was 
a point of law that affected all busi- 
ness in the state. 

The facts were these: In 1953, the 
uaw struck Ford's forge plant at 
Canton, O., while trying to pressure 
the company to revise its five-year 
labor contract, which still had two 
years lu run. This forced three other 
Ford plants in Michigan to close. 

In a 1941 decision involving 
Chrysler Corporation, the Michigan 
Supreme Court had ruled that under 
such circumstances the company's 
plants were to be construed as part 
of a single establishment, and those 
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J. Walter Thompson Cum pan v. Neiv York 
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York 

fchco Manufurlurins: Company 72 

Oeyer. Marry. Madden At Ballard. Inc.. Dayton. O. 

Ethiopian Airlines, Inc. 110 

Adams At Keyes. Inc.. Neu York 

Kxccutonc, Inc 91 

The Joseph Katz Company of »ir York 

lord Motor Compum. Truck Div. . . . 18, 19 

/, Walter Thompson Company. Detroit 

Kriden, Inc. 4 

J. Walter Thompson Company. San Francisco 
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Lairgr Lamp Dept 5 

Batten. Barton. Dnrsttne At Osborn. Inc.. Cleveland 

General Kirci 

The Qrtswald 



rproonn* Companv, The 

■ Eshteman Company Cleveland 
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Ilamilliiu Cuwrn. Inr 16 

Catdue ll.LarkinAtSldrner~VunKtprr.tnc Indianapolis 
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N. W Aver x San, Inc . Philadelphia 
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Doremun At Company. New York 
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Grey Advertising Agency, Inc.. Nenr York 

Linroln National In* Insurance 

Company 50 
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E.islo IVnril Corporation 86 

CuiiaJtiv/jNin iv Walsh, Inc.. Son Francisco 
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Moore and Company. Inc.. Stamford. Conn 
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L H. ttartman Company. Inc.. N*\c York 

MorH-. fieri M., Company 109 
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Kotb At Abraham. Inc.. Chicago 
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Dtener At Domkind. Inc., New York 

Mutual Ufe Insurance Companv 

of \cw York 91 

Benton A Bowles. Inc.. New York 

N'ascon Products (Div. of Katon 
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New York Lifr Insurance Company 104, 105 

Compton AdrertiMfntt Inc . New York 
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Kelty, Nason, Inc.. New York 
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John Mather Lupton Company, Inc.. New York 
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Wade Advertising. Inc.. Hollywood, Calif. 

Pholo*tat Corporation 96 

The Rumrill Company, Inc.. Rochester, N. Y. 

Pilnrt.Howrs, Inc. 1 7, 112 

L. E. McGitena Az Company. Inc.. New York 

Portland Crmnil Association . . . .2nd ro*er 

J Waller Tlnjmpsun Company. Chicago 

li.i.Ii-. Corporation of America and 
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A! Paul Letton Company. Inc.. Philadelphia 

Krciirdak Corporation 51 

J. Walter Thompson Company. New York 
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Gardner Advertising Company. New York 
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Robert Luckte At Company, tnc . Birmingham. Ata 
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I rulerwoml Corporation 67 

J. M. Mathes, Inc , New York 
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The Copies Company. Chicatjo 

banner Klectric Corporation 81 

Arthur R. Mooge, Inc.. St. Louis 



UNION LEADERS 

continued 



laid off by reason of their own un- 
ion's action were not entitled to 
unemployment compensation. 

In the Ford case, a majority of 
the present court rejected the inter- 
pretation that plants as far sepa- 
rated as Detroit and Canton could 
be considered a single establishment. 
This entitled the laid-off workers to 
unemployment compensation, which 
is financed by employers, and led 
Ford management to complain that 
it was put in a position of helping 
finance a strike against itself. 

Judge Edwards says it would be 
unfair to his colleagues to imply 
that he could have influenced their 
judgment. He adds th;tl the decision 
follows the position seven out of 
eight other states have taken on 
similar laws. 

In Detroit, Judge Nathan J. 
Kaufman, who was president of 
uaw Local 142 and on the Wayne 
County cio executive board during 
the war, is the successor to Judge 
Edwards in Probate Court. 

In Rotterdam, N. Y., near Sche- 
nectady. Judge Leland Thomas is 
a member of Local .'501 of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Work- 
ers. He was elected. 

In California, a new judge on the 
District Court of Appeals is Mat- 
thew O. Tobriner, who has repre- 
sented various labor organizations, 
as well as some business groups, and 
last year was counsel for the West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters. 

Judge Tobriner told Nation's 
Business that his association with 
unions had nothing to do with his 
appointment by (lov. Edmund (> 
(Pat) Brown; that he had helped 
draft several labor reform bills for 
the governor which unions opposed. 
Businessmen who have dealt with 
Judge Tobriner at the bargaining 
table say they respected his word. 

In Wisconsin, apparently, the 
afl-cio does not have a friend on 
the State Supreme Court. At a 
meeting of afl-cio political lead- 
ers last spring, after a labor-en- 
dorsed candidate was defeated, dis- 
ap{x>intmcnt was expressed over 
missing an opportunity to get "some- 
One friendly to labor" on the Su- 
preme Court. END 



REPRINTS of "Union Leader* 
Move into Government" may be ob-^ 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $10J& 
per 100 postpaid from Nation's Busi- 
ness. 1615 H St. N.W.. Washington 
6. D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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LONG DISTANCE PUTS SALESMEN WHERE THE SALES ARE 




"An inquiry was received from a prospect in New 
York," says Clement S. Castleberry, president of Castle- 
berry Food Company, Augusta, Ga. "Right away, I tele- 
phoned one of our New York salesmen. 

"In no time, he was in the prospect's office- quoting 
prices, arranging delivery dates. 

"Result: A big order on the first call!" 

Nothing's more efficient than Long Distance for follow- 
ing up inquiries. Give it a try, and see for yourself. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Long Distance pays off! Use it now . . . for all it's worth! 



r 

i LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

i 

\ Here arc some examples: 

Providence to New York .... 70^ 

! Chicago to Detroit 90e 

Cleveland to Milwaukee *] .10 

Miami to Atlanta *1.40 

San Francisco to Washington, D.C. *2.25 

Thrnr tire dny miem. Statian-to-Statwn, for the firtt 
three minute*. Add the 10'' 4 /etlrral excime tax. 



Incentive for 
statesmanship 



The Landrum-Griffin Act imposes new re- 
sponsibilities on businessmen as well as labor 
leaders. 

In spite of statements made in debate, 
this measure is neither antilabor nor pro- 
business. Its purpose, as President Eisen- 
hower explained, is "to protect the American 
people from the gangsters, racketeers and 
other corrupt elements who have invaded 
the labor-management field" and to permit 
employers and unions to "operate in this 
field under the sanction and protection of 
federal law." 

The law prohibits no proper union activ- 
ity. Labor leaders will learn to operate 
under it as they have learned to operate 
under Taft-Hartley, which they once bit- 
terly complained was a "slave labor law." 

Wise businessmen will do the same. They 
will recognize that the public demand for 
reform came from revulsion against abuses 
— not revulsion against the labor movement 
or unions generally. Unions still hold a right- 
fully high place in public esteem. By pre- 



venting the excesses of the few, this act will 
give added strength to the many. 

Undoubtedly the act has imperfections. 
Court decisions may be needed to clarify 
some meanings. Amendment may be advis- 
able to reduce or remove hardships of com- 
pliance by either business or labor. So long 
as employers and employes are human, no 
law can cover all eventualities in their rela- 
tionships. 

But if all those affected approach their 
new responsibilities in good faith, foregoing 
whatever advantage the law unintentionally 
gives them, refusing to exploit whatever 
loopholes still permit the kind of conduct 
the law purposes to prevent, better business- 
labor relationships are at hand. 

The law was conceived in fairness. 

In passing it Congress demonstrated a 
praiseworthy statesmanship and a respon- 
siveness to public desires. 

Businessmen and labor leaders now have 
opportunity to prove similar statesmanship 
and responsiveness. 
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Some jobs 




are tougher than others - 



i 



Hog holes or hroken ground. INTERNA- 
TIONAL six-wheelers pull through. 
Husky V-8 engines up to M9 <'U. in. 
give ample power, higher road speeds! 





-I i 
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so are some trucks! 



Premium built diescl models are low- 
ered for mountain grades, and U> make 
time on the strnight-away Lightweight 
design means greater pay-loads! 




J* 



New, Inw-niKt Metro-Mitk 1 
han inl4*Krul sturdy construc- 
tion, economical -4-cyJ. |«.-.-. . - 




Intern a tIi»nal pickup* with 4 wh«l 
ilrivr- are rlmmpiini. u( lin broken 
field" runners, v-8 power, too! 




Sturdily huilt TrovelnH* 
1 right (ir u IrorkUutd of 
•sjuipmenl to any work nil*. 



Newrom|met-rleiii«n models hunule 
higger von*, maneuver ruMer in 
I rutin.-. Tough V-8'» or '"»lx»»." 



Their name? I NTEBN ATION AL Trueks. 

You'll see tin-Ill nil the touches! jolts. Ihiiilinn 
the heaviest loads . . . keeping the tightest 
schedules . . . and staying fit it the longest. 

I ntekn ATloN AL 'IVucks are a tough breed . . . 
ami owners show their approval hy making 
them a heavy-duty sales leader year- in and 
year-out. 

If you need a truek. get a tough one ... see 
y ou r I N TER N ATIO N AL Den I e r. 




InMrnlljoul HVMttlf f.. Oxtts 

v. i„i iiKti • CimM tracton 
ComtructtOT (qvrpnwit • McCormKfcft 
Fan* (awtpniftt nw MhH Tuct«» 



INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 

WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE 



this is the new IBM Electric 




IBM 



It's new — inside and out, with 28 engineering 
achievements that bring you typing at its finest! Your 
secretary will love its alive, eager response. You'll 
admire its styling and high-volume output. For this— 
is the most handsome, efficient typewriter made. 



